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The Insurance Side of Highway Safety 


“WHAT IS RED INK TO INSURANCE INDUSTRY IS RED BLOOD TO THE PUBLIC” 


JESSE W. RANDALL, President, 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


Delivered before the Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Hartford, Conn., May 25, 1948 


WAS happy to receive this invitation to address the 
Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
for more reasons than one. First, and I am speaking 
now for the entire insurance industry in Hartford, there 
are many activities which you commissioners and we insur- 
ance men have in common. We are tremendously inter- 
ested in the work you are doing and I feel that you should 
be more familiar with our safety activities. A frank dis- 
cussion of some of our common problems ought to be en- 
lightening to all of 
Second, and | am now speaking for my own Company, 
The ‘Travelers, | have long been in your debt. Since the 
early ‘thirties when you were getting your Association 
started and we began our annual compilations of traffic 
iccident data, we have been turning to you gentlemen for 
statistics we needed and they have been promptly forth- 


‘coming. We hope that the compilations we have made of 


your facts and figures have, in turn, proved useful to you. 
Through the years we have leaned on you heavily and if at 
times you thought we were being persistent, you have never 
shown it. You have never let us down. Being here this 
evening gives me an opportunity | have long awaited to 
say: Gentlemen, thank you very much! 

The administration of the motor vehicle laws in any 
State or Province represented here tonight is big business 
in every sense of the word. It is big in the amount of cash 
involved, big in the number of personnel involved, and 
enormous in the responsibility involved. True, many phases 
of it are drab and routine: the issuance of licenses, the 
distribution of plates, the collection of fees. Because it is 
big business it requires hard-headed businessmen to make 
a success of it; yet in these days the motor vehicle com- 
missioner must be a safety man. You are demonstrating 
every day your ability to handle this double-barreled job. 


~~» 


Much of our work is also drab and routine. We sell 
policies, collect premiums, and pay losses. It sounds just 
as simple as that—to the layman. 

But above and beyond all the routine, you men have a 
greater mission and that is why you were selected to shoulder 
one of the heaviest burdens any state has to carry. It is 
yours to decide whether any particular individual within 
the boundaries of your state may be granted the privilege 
of owning and operating a motor vehicle. It is yours to 
direct, in a large measure, how he will operate a motor 
vehicle. It is within your power to take this privilege away 
from him. That, gentlemen, is a responsibility that few 
men have—or would have the capacity to handle. 

And above and beyond all the routine of seiling policies, 
collecting premiums and paying claims, insurance also has 
its human side. We are not only concerned with the pay- 
ment of losses; we are even more concerned with prevent- 
ing smash-ups, deaths, disasters, accidents and conflagra- 
tions, thus helping to reduce the needless pain and suffering 
and the heartaches of survivors to say nothing of the mone- 
tary loss. That, too, is a heavy responsibility, and we are 
always aware of it. 

Yes, the insurance industry and the administrators share 
a joint responsibility to society. An important point to keep 
in mind is the fact that automobile accidents not only affect 
those companies writing automobile insurance but they like- 
wise affect companies writing life, accident and compen- 
sation insurance. 

The story of automobile accidents since V-J Day has 
been reflected in the nation’s hospital records, on its police 
blotters, in its courts, in its auto repair shops—and in its 
cemeteries. It is not a pretty story. 

To the casualty insurance companies it has been a story 
of higher and higher automobile rates and still unfavorable 
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loss ratios; in short, red ink. But what is red ink to the 
insurance industry is red blood to the public. Unfavorable 
loss ratios and higher rates are the cold business results of 
deep personal tragedies—deaths, injuries, and smashed auto- 
mobiles. I want you gentlemen to know that the insurance 
industry is aware of that fact. Walter G. Cowles, a pioneer 
casualty insurance man and long a vice-president of my 
Company, once said: “An accident prevented is a benefac- 
tion; an accident compensated, an apology.’ That, I think, 
expresses the philosophy of most enlightened insurance com- 
panies today. 

As early as 1860 a group of industrialists right here in 
Hartford decided to start an inspection service for steam 
boilers with the thought that such regular inspection might 
keep them from blowing up. Being Hartford men they 
guaranteed their service with insurance. There, eighty-eight 
years ago, was the first stirring of a safety consciousness on 
the part of the insurance industry. Oh yes, the profit mo- 
tive was present, but consider how humanity has benefited 
from this safety service. 

I need not dwell upon the yeoman service the life insur- 
ance companies have given the public in the prolongation of 
human life through their research into diet, sanitation, 
allergy and a host of other subjects. I need only remind 
you briefly that at the turn of the century fire was far more 
of a scourge to our nation than it is today, comparable then 
to that of automobile accidents today, and the fire insur- 
ance companies had a great hand in bringing this national 
affliction within control. 

It is history now that since 1913, when workmen’s com- 
pensation laws were generally enacted in this country, the 
fatality rate among workers has been cut by two-thirds. I 
say to you pridefully that the insurance companies have led 
the way in this activity which has saved thousands upon 
thousands of lives and which, because the lives saved were 
those of bread-winners, has prevented the breaking up of 
thousands of homes. 

Yes, even before the automobile, with which we are con- 
cerned tonight, became a factor in our modern civilization, 
the insurance industry was vastly interested in accident and 
loss prevention. In fact, the advertising records of the Com- 
pany with which I have spent my business life contain a 
bitter attack on carelessness in th: operation of railway 
trains as far back as 1871. 

And we, The Travelers, have been at this automobile 
safety business for a good many years, too. We published 
our first traffic safety booklet in 1915 under the quaint title: 
“How to Motor with Safety in Pleasure Type Cars” and 
we have printed more than twenty million others since then. 
Other companies have joined the movement and our good 
neighbors, the Aetna, have produced many excellent motion 
pictures and testing devices. But in addition to our indi- 
vidual efforts there has been a collective activity of which 
we are collectively proud. It is not generally known that 
since 1922, or for a period of twenty-six years, the stock 
casualty companies, members of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies, have strongly backed, with money 
and talent, the development of the automobile safety move- 
ment. 

From 1922 through 1937, these companies provided an- 
nual grants which financed most of the work of the Edu- 
cation Division of the National Safety Council. They have 
made possible practically all of the graduate research fellow- 
ships in the field of safety through grants to the universities. 
Since 1930 they have maintained an education staff and 
they were pioneers in the introduction of driver education 
into the high schools. Since 1938 they have maintained the 
Center for Safety Education at New York University, 








which has had enrolled 6,500 teachers, safety engineers, and 
school supervisors. Safety experts employed by ‘the com- 
panies have been active at every national conference de- 
signed to promote traffic safety, including this one. Many 
of you men here have had the benefit of their experience 
and knowledge. The Center, for instance, worked with 
your host Commissioner, Colonel Watson, in conducting 
the very successful Connecticut Drivers’ Clinic here in 
March. 

Insurance agents, too, have backed up their Companies’ 
efforts with activities of their own. Currently they are 
launching a nation-wide contest which pits local insurance 
agent boards against one another to see which conducts the 
most effective accident prevention program. 

Disturbing as the accident situation is today, I shudder 
to think what it might be were it not for these efforts and 
the fine work of your departments. I venture to say that 
we would now be counting the annual motor vehicle fatali- 
ties in the hundreds of thousands instead of the tens of 
thousands, and surely automobile insurance would be a much 
higher priced article than it is. 

The subject of automobile safety is broad, but where 
your interests and ours are concerned it can be narrowed 
down sharply. Let us talk about our most important prob- 
lem—the driver. 

If all the drivers on the roads were as careful, competent 
and law-abidding as the top 80 per cent, most of our 
troubles would be over. You could dispense with your 
Hearing Boards, we could throw away the red ink, and we 
would all sleep more easily at night. It is that troublesome 
20 per cent that I would like to talk about tonight. 

Who are they, these operators who, though in the minor- 
ity, make the roads hazardous for themselves and the law- 
abiding majority? And what are we going to do about 
them? 

In our experience, as I believe you have found them to 
be in yours, they are: 

The 
The 
The 
The 
. The 

One of the most serious problems the insurance com- 
panies have to face right now is the driver under 25 years 
of age. Numbering only about seventeen or eighteen per 
cent of the nation’s drivers, he causes twenty-five per cent 
of the accidents. His accidents are likely to be severe ones. 
And he is getting worse all the time. While there is no 
striking difference in the death totals for drivers under 25 
between 1946 and 1947, it is discouraging to note that 
these drivers were involved in almost 62,000 more non- 
fatal accidents last year than the year before. There is no 
doubt that young drivers are involved in more than their 
statistical share of accidents. 

You know, of course that there has recently been cre- 
ated a new rate classification for liability insurance on cars 
driven by persons under twenty-five years of age. It is not 
a thing we wanted to happen, but the facts left us no 
alternative. Such cars cail for a premium considerably in 
excess of the rate for cars driven by older persons—a rate 
just slightly below that for business-use automobiles. 

Now, if the young driver is a problem for you and a 
problem for us, why are we not doing more about it? 

I say to you that if safety can be taught in grade schools, 
and it can, driver education can be just as effective in the 
high schools. The safety movement has done well in the 
elementary grades. In the face of an upward trend in 


younger driver. 
drinking driver. 
accident-prone driver. 
reckless driver. 
speeder. 
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adult traffic deaths since 1930, there has been just as steady 
a downward trend for children. The younger children have 
learned to walk in traffic better than their older brothers 
and sisters are learning to drive. Our studies show us that 
29,000 pedestrians are now living who might have been 
killed in traffic had the trend of child accidents followed 
the adult trend. So there is your evidence—safety can be 
taught. 


How can we get more high schools, preparatory schools 
and, yes, colleges interested in recognizing their responsi- 
bility for the training of young people in proper driving 
attitudes and procedures? In spite of all that has been done, 
only a handful of the nation’s schools are offering thorough 
instruction in traffic safety. The majority still have no 
organized plan for safety education. The teaching, if any, 
is incidental. No accident records are kept. No one is re- 
sponsible for organizing and carrying out the program. 
‘There are thousands of our schools of higher education in 
the states represented here where a youngster can go through 
the full four-year course and hear little or nothing about 
his responsibilities as a driver, 

very official in this room tonight is seeking to bend the 
accident curve in his state downward. I p> Baars to you, 
(Jentlemen, that this is one way in which you can do it. 
When a state like Wisconsin has eighty-five per cent of its 
high schools providing this instruction we can expect, as 
Wisconsin reports, a marked reduction in the accident rec- 
ord of its younger drivers. 

‘The Accident Prevention Division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, which is supported by the 
stock casualty companies, has pioneered in the development 
of driver education for high schools. It has the textbooks, 
the materials, the know-how; but it needs your strong local 
backing. You can implement this work through your State 
Boards of Education, Let us tackle this common problem 
tovether with renewed vigor. 

Another real problem—serious for you and serious for 
us—is the drunken driver. Or perhaps I should say the 
driver with the drink habit, because nobody seems to be 
able to agree exactly on when a drinking driver is drunk. 
\When the state of Connecticut called in its 100 “worst” 
drivers for the Clinic in March, each was asked how many 
drinks he thought he could take before his driving efficiency 
would be impaired. Now listen: forty per cent said ten 
drinks or more. ‘len drinks or more! Are we not falling 
down in our responsibilities, Gentlemen, if this sampling is 
anywhere near typical ? 

lor many years there has been an educational campaign 
designed to teach people that they cannot take one drink, 
let alone ten, and still be able to meet every possible emer- 
gency on the highway. But education is going to fall far 
short of doing the job, especially with the worst offenders. 
We both know the tendency to reduce a charge where a 
conviction for drunken driving carries a mandatory license 
suspension. It is altogether too common. Personally, I 
think we are to complacent about it. Why not suspend or 
revoke a few licenses? Why not put a few of these worst 
offenders in jail, even if it does hurt? I sincerely believe 
the driving public will applaud a firm stand where drunken 
driving is concerned. I also believe drivers will respond 
favorably to a tough attitude in so far as their own driving 
is concerned. ‘Too many people are complaining to insur- 
ance companies that they have to pay for the wreckage 
caused by drinking drivers. 

What about my family, and your family, and all the 
families of 80 per cent of the drivers who are decent and 


law-abiding? One of us is going to suffer when a drunken 


driver careens down the highway and hits us, just as surely 
as the law winks at his repeated offenses against safety. 

One of the investigative services recently issued a most 
interesting review. Of all policies cancelled and on which 
there was subsequent information regarding accidents, ex- 
cessive drinking was listed as the cause in 59 per cent of 
the cases. 

So, the evidence again is clear. If we sincerely want to 
find another way to reduce the toll of death and injury on 
the highways we know where to look. We must work to- 
gether to lick the drunken driver problem. 

Aside from the younger driver and the drinking driver 
we have another common problem in the driver who is just 
plain addicted to accidents. He is old enough and he is 
sober enough to know better, but he is careless and incom- 
petent and he is not likely to improve. 

It has long been agreed that the “human factor” is the 
chief element in causing traffic accidents; that while a high- 
way can be made safer by engineering or mechanical im- 
provements and safeguards, and while the lack of these un- 
doubtedly contributes to many accidents, nevertheless the 
skillful, law-abiding, alert person usually survives even the 
most hazardous situations while the blundering individual 
often gets into trouble in spite of the safeguards. This latter 
type—and he may be a learned but absent-minded professor 
or an unlettered person who understands with difficulty the 
simplest of road signs—has come to be known as accident- 
prone. While he may represent as little as five per cent of 
a state’s driving population, he may cause twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the accidents. 

So this fellow keeps bobbing up in your records, perhaps 
with minor accidents or violations, but you know from the 
experience with others like him that he is headed for serious 
trouble. Yes, you want to put him off the roads (and I 
will say for you men of the Eastern District that you are 
doing a better job of it than other sections of the country) 
but too often he is given another chance, and another, and 
then another. 

And as long as he has a license, in those states having 
financial responsibility laws, we have to contend with him. 
We have a check on his record, too, and normally we 
wouldn’t touch him with a ten-foot pole, but in those states 
the companies have established assigned risk plans in order 
to take care of owners whom they would otherwise not 
accept. These assigned risk plans were not set up to pro- 
vide insurance to automobile owners whose presence on the 
highways is not in keeping with the public interest. Yet 
I am convinced that many operators are being permitted to 
hold licenses merely because they have been able to obtain 
insurance. This is not as it should be and is a vicious circle. 
Because he has insurance, he is able to obtain a license. A 
license to kill, with the funeral fees guaranteed! 

The term “reckless driver” is often used as a catch-all 
phrase but I would call your attention to the dictionary 
definition. Reckless means neglectful, indifferent, thought- 
less. Despite the fact that driving an automobile is a very 
complicated job involving swift reactions to suddenly aris- 
ing situations, in many of which the penalty for one mis- 
take can mean death, there is a type of operator who takes 
this responsibility as thoughtlessly and indifferently as if 
he were guiding his child’s electric train on the living room 
rug. He may be a total abstainer, he may never drive 
faster than fifty, he may not be accident-prone in the sense 
that we have discussed accident-proneness earlier; never- 
theless he is a menace on the highways. He isn’t interested 
in learning the traffic rules; he takes the attitude that it is 
his automobile and he has paid his taxes and he owns his 
share of the road, so let the other fellow beware. 
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I say this is another problem which needs attention and 
you men can do something about it. I say it is high time 
we drive home to these operators the fact that driving is a 
privilege, granted by the state to those who qualify for it, 
and not an inherited right—a privilege which the state can 
suspend or revoke. 


If I were talking to a group of law enforcement officials 
instead of a group of administrators I would have put the 
speeder at the top of this list. I know he is not your prime 
responsibility as is the driver who is ignorant, or who lacks 
skill, or who is apathetic. But no list of traffic trouble- 
makers would be complete without him. 

Nearly 45 per cent of automobile fatalities and almost 
30 per cent of injuries attributed to mistakes by drivers 
last year were the direct result of driving too fast. Speed- 
ing turns what otherwise might be a minor bump into a 
tragedy. It demolishes automobiles, it cripples permanently, 
and it kills. 

Now ‘speeding is premeditated. Other violations can 
often be blamed on thoughtlessness, or blundering, or lack 
of knowledge but speeding is clearly a deliberate action. 
I feel that law enforcement authorities should recognize 
this fact and, when the speeder causes death or destruction, 
mete out the type of penalty which this cold, deliberate 
action deserves—yes, take him off the roads. 

These, then, are the trouble-makers: the young drivers, 
the drinking drivers, the accident-prone drivers, the reck- 
less drivers, and the speeders. The young drivers, of course, 
are going to mature and we must bear with them and try 
to teach them. But the others—and I repeat they are in 
the minority—present a problem to society. It isn’t fair to 
burden the majority with the hazards and expense incurred 
by the minority. Just so long as the accidents caused by 
these vexatious few have to be counted into the experience 
rating for your state, just so long are you gentlemen and 
all the other good drivers going to have to dig down for 
extra dollars when your insurance premiums come due. 

So I say: let us find a way to put the worst offenders off 





the roads. We will then have far safer highways and we 
will have an end to our troubles from this small but bother- 
some element of our driver population. 

Because I have mentioned insurance rates so frequently 
tonight, and because rate-making is not always thoroughly 
understood outside of our business, I would like to devote 
just a minute or two to an explanation of how automobile 
liability insurance rates are determined. I will spare you 
the technical details because they would make dull listening. 

Briefly, and simply, insurance rates are based upon losses 
—paid and outstanding. Now we do not throw all the ex- 
perience for the country into one hopper in making the rates 
—or for one state, for that matter. Rates are determined 
on a territorial basis. Thus, on the basis of experience the 
rate in one state can be considerably below or above the 
rate in its neighboring state. Likewise, the rate in one area 
within a state may be above or below the rate in an ad- 
joining area. We also recognize the difference between 
risks to provide lower rates for low hazard groups. 

Now the present spiraling claim costs—hospital bills, re- 
pair bills, court verdicts—are pretty well outside our sphere 
of influence. But the accident situation is one about which 
we can do a great deal. 

The motoring public, by its own actions, helps make its 
own rates. So do you commissioners. Automobile accidents 
can be reduced—and the extent to which they are reduced 
as a result of better law observance and better law enforce- 
ment—and better motor vehicle administration, if you will 
—is going to govern to a tremendous extent the trend of 
future rate revisions. 

Let us not rest on our laurels because we have accom- 
plished some small reduction in traffic fatalities. Fatalities 
alone provide a poor index of safety progress. As long as 
personal injuries—who can deny that many of these injuries 
are worse than death ?—as long as personal injuries are on 
the increase, and they are; we still have a big job on our 
hands. You cannot do it alone and we cannot do it alone, 
but together we can lick this common problem of ours. 

Thank you. 


Statement of Policy 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
By CHIANG KAI-SHEK, President, Republic of China 
Delivered at Inauguration as First Elected President of the Republic of China, May 20, 1948 


SERVANT OF STATE AND PEOPLE 


HE National Assembly has in accordance with the 

constitution elected me President of the Republic 

of China. Beginning today, | am a public servant 
of the state and of our people. For 20 years I have been 
at the helm of the state. I greatly regret that because of 
the prolonged campaigns, first against the Communists and 
later against Japan, the goals originally set for reconstruc- 
tion have not been attained. Henceforth, we should en- 
deavor to introduce democracy, to undertake reconstruction 
and to achieve progress in the midst of renewed military 
operations against the rebels. 

In assuming office today, uppermost in my mind are the 
difficulties encountered by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and our revolu- 
tionary martyrs in establishing the Republic, the circum- 
stances in which our nation finds itself today, and also the 
hopes entertained by our people at large for the future. I 





am fully aware of the heavy responsibilities that are now 
mine. 

For 40 years I have dedicated myself to affairs of the 
state. My only concern has been consistently one of how 
best I could be of service. Nothing, therefore, could be 
farther away from my mind than to become President of 
the Republic. 

No nation is ever built by one man, nor in a day. Since 
the people of our Nation have seen fit to entrust me with 
these responsibilities, I hope they will also give me the neces- 
sary support to do what is expected of me. 


ALLEGIANCE TO THE CONSTITUTION 


I wish to avail myself of this opportunity to impart to our 
people what in my opinion are the paramount needs of our 
country and whither our Government and people should 
direct their common efforts: 

The adoption of constitutional rule is an unprecedented 
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event in the history of the Republic. It has come at the end 
of a long.period of trials and tribulations, during which our 
early revolutionary martyrs and our heroes in the recent 
war have laid down their lives. Hence, it is incumbent on 
"every one of us to cherish what we have thus newly accom- 
plished. 

It is for the sake of national tranquillity and our 
people’s welfare that the constitutional regime is being in- 
augurated. If our nation should still fail to advance toward 
unity, independence, and progress, and if the status of our 
people remains unimproved as before, then constitutionalism 
will have lost much of its meaning. 

First of all, now that the Constitution has taken effect, 
it is up to us to see that it is acthally enforced and does not 
remain on paper. ‘The enforcement, therefore, is as much 
the duty of the Government as that of the people as a 
whole. We must respect the Constitution, for this is the 
way to foster a law-abiding spirit in us. 

Meanwhile, it is imperative that the people all under- 
stand what democracy really is and learn to live accordingly. 
It should be realized that democracy is a way of life, and it 
finds expression not only in politics but also in economic 
and social activities. 

Citizens of a democratic country do not forsake their 
rights nor do they evade their obligations. It is democratic 
for a minority group to obey the majority. However under 
no circumstances should the majority usurp the rights of 
the minority. Conversely, no minority should ever dictate 
to the majority. Everyone should have self-respect. He 
should have the chance to express his views, but he should 
also be prepared to accept criticisms and to make personal 
sacrifices in the interest of the common good. 

In my new office, I shall endeavor to set an example for 
the Nation by pledging my complete allegiance to the Con- 
stitution. It is my hope that by so doing I shall succeed in 
inculeating in our people democratic habits and thus lead 
our country on the road to true democracy. This is especially 
important at this juncture when our constitutional rule is 
being launched. In discharging our offices, both I and my 
colleagues in the Government are determined to stay within 
the bounds set by the Constitution, thereby laying a good 
foundation for democracy in China. 


ERADICATION OF ANTIDEMOCRATIC FORCES 


Our Constitution was adopted with a view to solidifying 
our sovereignty and protecting the rights of our people. 
What our country needs most today is unity, liberty, and 
progress. By rising in armed rebellion and by upsetting 
social order, the Communists have become an obstacle to 
national unity and an enemy to liberty and progress. We 
must muster the Nation’s strength to eradicate these anti- 
democratic forces which have been creating disunity, terror, 
and destruction. 

Following the formation of our constitutional Govern- 
ment, further steps must be taken to improve and strengthen 
our military affairs so as to bring the campaign against the 
rebels to a successful conclusion at an early date. This is 
necessary in order to deliver our people in the Communist 
areas from indescribable sufferings and to remove the present 
threat to our very existence as a Nation. 

At the same time, we must coordinate our political, 
economic, educational, and social activities with our military 
efforts against the rebels. The present military campaign 
was not brought on by friction between political parties. 
Much less was it caused by conflicting interests. It is a war 
between democracy and totalitarianism, between forces of 
unity and those of disunity, between patriots and traitors, 
between liberty-loving people and oppressors, between those 


who want to see China continue as an independent nation 
and those who seek to subjugate her. 

In effect, this is an all-out war on the part of the Chinese 
people to save their nation from collapse. I firmly believe 
that the strength which comes from the people through 
self-awakening is what it takes to defeat the rebels, however 
ferocious they may be. Likewise, it is my conviction that 
comprehensive political, economic, and social reforms are 
among the most effective ways to remove the Communist 
menace once and for all. 

It is for the purpose of safeguarding the foundations of 
our Republic and protecting the people’s welfare that I am 
now calling on all freedom-loving and patriotic Chinese to 
close their ranks and rally behind the campaign against the 
rebels. This is the way to-shorten the period of hostilities 
and to hasten the restoration of peace and order throughout 
the country. Then and only then will there be domestic 
unity and peace. 

Our country hardly has had time to recover from the 
ravages of 8 years of war of resistance against Japan when 
the Communist conspiracy suddenly took on even more seri- 
ous proportions. As a result, plans for demobilization, re- 
habilitation, and reconstruction were upset with serious 
effects on all aspects of our national life. 


ADMINISTRATIVE, LEGAL REFORMS 


Today our Nation is confronted with a serious crisis. 
That we have political and social shortcomings is undeniable. 
These shortcomings should be promptly remedied. However, 
any reforms, to be effective, must be enacted into institutions 
and laws and must answer the needs of the majority of the 
people. Furthermore, they must differentiate between what 
is fundamental and what is tributary and must be imple- 
mented by concrete measures of enforcement. 

Following the commencement of constitutional rule, we 
have improved our institutions. Thus, relations between the 
Government and the people have become much closer. As I 
have been entrusted by the people with the Presidency, I 
shall grasp this new opportunity with the greatest sincerity 
and determination and see to it that the government takes 
necessary steps to effect needed administrative reforms. 

In my opinion, the principal task of the new government 
is to purge itself of corrupt officials, to enforce discipline, 
and to uproot all practices of officials using their positions 
to serve personal interests. On the other hand, ways must 
be found for the new government to draft worthy and able 
citizens into service as a way of invigorating the adminis- 
tration and thereby raising its efficiency. 

A system of postperformances examination must be en- 
forced so that awards and penalties will fall where they are 
due. Efforts must be made to ascertain real needs of the 
people. Making believe and procrastination, which have 
been prevalent in the officialdom, must be done away with. 
The people must be relieved of extra-legal levies and exac- 
tions. Above all, laws and orders should be simplified, 
powers and responsibilities must be clearly demarcated, and 
law-enforcing organs must be unified. All duplicating and 
impractical laws and regulations should be removed from 
the statute book. In short, we must enhance the dignity of 
law and order and afford protection to legitimate rights. 
All citizens might be equal before the law, and there should 
also be equal opportunity for all citizens to perform their 
duties and to develop their individual abilities and poten- 
tialities. 


PRINCIPLE OF PEOPLE’s LIVELIHOOD 


In economic affairs, we must practice the principle of 
people’s livelihood as a means of raising the standard of 
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living of the people as a whole. Provisions for national 
economy and social security in the chapter on fundamental 
national policies in the new Constitution are based on Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s teachings. Consequently, we do not need to 
look elsewhere today for ways of solving China’s economic 
and social problems. Following the establishment of the new 
Government, I and my colleagues shall exert ourselves with 
this in view. 

On one hand, we should take effective steps to stabilize 
our currency, balance our national budget, regulate credit 
and banking and improve means of transportation in order 
to force the commodity prices to level off and to save our 
people from their plight. On the other, we should steadily 
effect land reforms, protect tenant farmers, extend farm 
credit loans, all for the purpose of equalizing land owner- 
ship. We should also eliminate speculation and tax excessive 
profits. 

Meanwhile, we should extend cooperatives, encourage 
agricultural and industrial production, protect legitimate 
business enterprises and welcome foreign investment. Thus 
more goods will become available to the people. 

It has been our consistent view that the two principal 
goals of the free people’s principles are political freedom 
and economic equality. Among the first tasks to which the 
new Government should apply itself is to move toward 
them through adopting concrete plans and employing prac- 
tical and definite steps. We hold it to be self-evident that 
the interests of the state are also the interests of the great 
majority of the people. 

This will be the new Government’s guiding policy in 
domestic affairs. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO UNITED NATIONS 


As to the new government’s foreign policy, I propose to 
explain it in three parts: — 

First, concerning the United Nations. Following its es- 
tablishment, the new government’s first task, insofar as for- 
eign policy is concerned is to continue to support the United 
Nations and to strengthen it. Article 141 of our consti- 
tution clearly prescribes China’s obligations vis-a-vis the 
United Nations. 

We fought against the Axis Powers for 8 years and made 
heavy sacrifices because we had hoped that the ideal of 
world peace as signified by the United Nations would be- 
come a reality. It is true that the United Nations is as 
yet not powerful enough to maintain world peace. Because 
of the numerous setbacks the United Nations has encoun- 
tered during the past two years, many have become dubious 
about its future. In fact, some have even begun to question 
whether the UN is worth having. On the contrary, because 
of the existence of such misgivings, we should redouble our 
efforts to sustain and strengthen it. 

Insofar as China is concerned, we did not bear principal 
responsibility for the failure of the League of Nations. 
However, if the United Nations should, unfortunately, fail 
too, we cannot evade our share of the responsibility to man- 
kind and to posterity. This is because China was one of its 
sponsor nations and has been a permanent member in its 
Security Council. 


Poticy OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Second, concerning international cooperation in general. 
Since the surrender of Germany and Japan, relations among 
the Allied Powers have deteriorated. In place of coopera- 
tion, there is today mutual suspicion. The Chinese people 
are greatly disturbed over this state of affairs. China’s pol- 
icy, however, has been one of peace and cooperation. In 
dealing with any issue requiring international cooperation, 








we shall never be guilty of seeking self-interest or of neglect- 
ing the world’s need for peace, prosperity, and progress. 

Economically speaking, our industries and commerce can- 
not be compared with those of other countries. However, 
this shall not deter us from participating in international 
trade and tariff agreements. 

In political matters, though we still have an armed re- 
bellion at home and though the general educational stand- 
ards of the nation are still comparatively low, we have not 
hesitated to participate in the Freedom of Information Con- 
ference and other projects calling for international cooper- 
ation in the social and cultural fields. 

We have regarded peace and cooperation as the two of 
the highest ideals in international relations since the end of 
the recent war. The Chinese people, both those at home 
and others residing abroad, have had happy and cordial re- 
lations with the peoples of other nations. In the spirit of 
equality and reciprocity, they have been constantly en- 
deavoring to promote friendship and mutual respect. 

It is true that for our economic recovery we shall need 
international assistance. But we fully realize that only 
through self-help could we make international aid really 
effective. Following the establishment of the new govern- 
ment, we shall continue to adhere to our policy of interna- 
tional cooperation, and shall carry out a program of self- 
help at the same time. 


MaAGNANIMITY Towarp JAPAN 


Third, concerning China’s attitude toward the conclusion 
of peace treaties. At the time of the Japanese surrender, I 
declared that China would not seek revenge for what 
Japan had inflicted on the Chinese people. It has been my 
belief that, either toward Germany or toward Japan, mem- 
bers of the United Nations should one and all adopt a 
policy of magnanimity. This cannot be construed as a sign 
of weakness. On the contrary, reasonable magnanimity 
points the road to the attainment of our lofty ideals. 

In connection with Japan, we believe two points deserve 
attention. One, the Allied Powers should do their best to 
foster the growth of truly dernocratic forces in Japan, so 
that there could be a genuine change in that Nation’s politi- 
cal and social systems and in the thoughts of the Japanese 
people with a view to uprooting Japanese militarism. 
Whether our policy of magnanimity will prove successful 
depends on whether our efforts are realistic. —Two, China 
has no excessive demands to make of Japan. After having 
suffered from Japanese aggression for more than 8 years, 
China cannot but ask the other powers to recognize that 
she is entitled to a special position when the Japanese peace 
terms are to be decided. 

The above-mentioned three points represent the major 
policies in our external relations. As Dr. Sun Yat-sen has 
pointed out to us, the Chinese people should discharge their 
duties and enjoy their rights as befitting a civilized nation. 
This means that internationally we should seek to strengthen 
ourselves by our own efforts and externally to secure 
equality for China in the community of nations and at the 
same time to offer cooperation to other nations. In this 
spirit, our country shall make its contributions toward up- 
holding international righteousness and the preservation of 
world peace. 


TURNING PoINT IN NATION’s History 


In assuming office today, I realize that at home we have 
yet to suppress an armed rebellion and to stabilize our 
economy, and that in the world at large solid foundations 
for peace have yet to be laid. I cannot deny that the path 
before China is beset with troubles. Much less can I deny 
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that the task of rebuilding our nation is a difficult one. 
Our basic conditions for democracy are still deficient. But 
the forces of the times have already pushed us onward on 
the road to constitutional democracy. No matter how many 
obstacles may block our way, we have to move forward. 
My experience after having been in the service of the 
nation for the last 40 years has led me to believe firmly in 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s axiom: “Success will come to any meas- 
ure that conforms with the natural laws, that follows the 
course of human understanding, that keeps in step with 
world trends, that answers the people’s needs, and that has 
heen discovered by men of superior intelligence.” There- 
fore, with utmost sincerity and determination, I am ac- 
cepting this sacred charge of saving the country from peril, 
rebuilding it, and bringing about democracy in the country. 


It is my hope that leaders in all walks of life, civilians and 
soldiers alike, will demonstrate unity of purpose and faith- 
fully perform their duties. In particular, I hope they will 
give me and my colleagues in the new government faithful 
counsel and assistance so that a good foundation may be 
laid for unity, independence, liberty, and equality of the 
republic. I shall always make the people’s interests and the 
state’s welfare my own. I shall always welcome advice, and 
I shall loyally discharge my duties so that the task before 
us all can be successfully completed. 

This is a great turning point in the history of our nation. 
Personal success or failure, nay even life or death, no 
longer enter into my consideration. My only wish is to 
serve the state and our people, for this has been my lifelong 
ambition. 


Social Reforms 


MORE PRODUCTION REQUIRED 
By POPE PIUS XII 
The English-language text of an address delivered to a group of Cardinals, Vatican City, June 2, 1948 


HE shining figure of Pope St. Eugene! For the tenth 

time, Divine Providence allows us to receive, vener- 

able brothers, your greetings on the feast of our holy 
patron and to express to you our appreciation for your close 
and loyal collaboration as well as our reliance on the aid of 
vour prayers. But today, for the first time, we enjoy the 
consolation of accepting your earnest good wishes as ex- 
pressed with such delicate feeling by the revered and most 
worthy new dean of your Sacred College. 

It was only a few months ago at Christmas time that we 
listened to the voice of the venerable and lamented Cardinal 
Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di Belmonte. The Lord has 
called him to Himself in the evening of a long and fruitful 
lifetime. ‘To serve for his eulogy and to put into words our 
gratitude in his regard there springs immediately to our 
mind a phrase that fits him perfectly and describes him 
completely: He was “the good and faithful servant” of the 
Church of Christ and of his Apostolic See. 

‘Today we naturally turn our thoughts to the Holy 
Pontitt whose name our deeply devout parents gave us and 
whose patronage they assured us when we were born, never 
guessing its hidden meaning for us. And we, who for a 
goodly ten years have been steering the barque of Peter 
through the squalls of the tempest and the furious buffeting 
of the storm, tossed about without rest or respite amid the 
reefs, find it heartening now to recall the story of him who 
was really here below the “sacerdos magnus, qui in diebus 
sius placuit Deo et inventus est justus’”’ and who today from 
Heaven’s glorious and eternal rest sends down upon the 
latest of his successors a gentle and brilliant ray of light 
which fills our heart with comfort, courage and confidence. 

Terrena non metuit! He feared nothing on earth! 

The sacred liturgy depicts, in the forceful tinal words of 
a brief antiphon, the figure of a sovereign pontiff according 
to the mind and heart of the Divine Master, wholly wrapped 
up in the gravity of his mission and his responsibilities: 
“Dum esset fummus pontifex, terrena non metuit”: “While 
he was sovereign pontiff he was afraid of nothing on earth!” 

“Terrena non metuit! He feared nothing on earth!” 
There is the characteristic trait which sums up the life and 
activity of all the great popes; there is the feature which 
the church has seen fit to make the title of honor for all 


the popes who are saints. From the very first moment when, 
in spite of our unworthiness, we were called to follow in 
their footsteps we have considered this as a constant direc- 
tive for our conduct. We have made this the ideals toward 
which we ought to advance with all our feeble forces. In 
excited and exciting days like ours, at a time when truth 
and error, faith in God and denial of God, the primacy 
of the spirit and the predominance of matter, human dig- 
nity and its abandonment, the order born of reason and 
the chaos following its misuse, confront each other every- 
where over the face of the world in a decisive struggle, the 
mission of the church and of her visible head cannot develop 
and mature with heaven’s blessing except beneath the motto 
“Terrena non metuit!” 

To be afraid? Of what? Are we then, not strong? Is 
the clash between the followers and the foes of Christ after 
all insuperable? 

The church suffers to think of the harm that her enemies 
are doing to themselves, of the evil they bring to so many 
little, frail, ignorant souls to whom they are a cause of 
scandal and of ruin. For herself she rekindles the ardor 
of Christ’s disciples, and to burn into them a keener and 
deeper realization of their strength. 


HEALTHY REAWAKENING 


In the shadowy half-light the line of division between 
the two camps would seem almost shifting to the super- 
ficial eye. The full light of truth has marked it clearly at 
the very points where it appeared most uncertain. Now 
is the moment when everyone who still treasures in the 
depths of his soul a spark of Christian spirit must wake up. 
This awakening may painfully disturb the smug tranquillity 
of those to whom the daylight of reality points inexorably 
to sacrifices and changes to which, in their slumbers, they 
had not given a thought, and from which they can no 
longer escape. But it is a healthy reawakening too, because 
it releases energies hitherto pent up and, as it were, be- 
numbed, with grievous harm to individuals and to all man- 
kind. 

The attitudes, the resolutions and the acts which are the 
fruit of this awakening are not confined, as an erroneous 
slogan would have it, within the sphere called “purely re- 
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ligious,” meaning by the phrase exclusion from any pene- 
tration into public life. The contrary is true. On the civic, 
national, international plane they are involved in every 
question where moral interests are at stake, in every ques- 
tion where the issue is to form ranks for God or against 
Him, in every question, briefly, which explicitly or im- 
plicity touches religion. 

In these attitudes, in these resolutions, in these acts, 
Catholic forces, while reserving their freedom of action in 
face of political currents and alignments, may sometimes 
follow a road parallel to theirs, in so far as it may be sug- 
gested by common interests; parallel, but no more, without 
merging or subordination. 

These attitudes, these resolutions and these acts form the 
solid front of the Christian conscience which is determined, 
at the proper time and place, to put a stop to the advance- 
ment of religious nihilism, to the violence of brute force, to 
the profanation of the person and dignity of man, to the 
assaults against society or to society’s misdeeds. 

Hence, in the name of God-made man, we address our 
paternal gratitude to each and everyone of our beloved sons 
and daughters spread over the world who is enrolled in 
the army of Christ and sworn to battle for the coming of 
His Kingdom of peace; while at the same time we express 
our most ardent hopes that, persevering faithful unto death, 
they may be found on the great day of eternal recompense 
among the number of the “conquerors” for whom are re- 
served the magnificent and inscrutable promises of the reve- 
lation full of mystery. 

We are sure they will not feel offended if, to the expres- 
sion of gratitude which rises from the depths of our heart, 
we add a new and urgent “vigilant” —watch. 

In the brief pauses between two battles this unflinching 
vigilance is more than ever needed, because great is the 
danger then of resting on one’s laurels, of becoming un- 
nerved and allowing the enemy to retake the ground so 
laboriously conquered. The days of truce are often no less 
important than those of battle. They should not be days 
of empty and idle interruption, but of useful work; work 
of rescue, constructive work which will give substance and 
form to the glorious hopes inspired by victory. 

Work oF RESCUE 

The work of rescue should be extended also to those 
many wayward souls who, although remaining—as they 
think, at least—united to our devoted children in the faith, 
have parted company with them to join in movements which 
actually tend to laicize and de-Christianize every phase of 
private and public life. Even thought the divine word 
“Father forgive them for they know not what they do” 
should be valid for them also, this would not change at all 
the objective wickedness of their conduct. They provide 
-themselves with a double conscience; for while they pre- 
tend to remain members of the Christian community, at 
the same time they fight as auxiliary troops in the ranks 
of those who deny God. This very double dealing or this 
cleavage threatens to make of them, sooner or later, a poi- 
sonous tumor in the very bosom of Christianity. These 
people remind us of those of whom the Apostle Paul spoke, 
“Weeping” (Flens); they draw tears from our eyes also 
because they are acting like enemies of the Cross of Christ, 
“Inimicos Crucis Christi.” 

Tue MATERNAL WARNINGS OF THE CHURCH 

As long as it is possible we seek, with kindness and pa- 

tience to open their eyes, to lead them back to Him who 


alone is the way, the truth, the life. Also to the just and 
salutary solutions of temporal problems—in conformity with 








divine and eternal principles—the prayer of the Church 
contributes its aid: “ * * * grant to all those who profess 
themselves Christians to reject those things which are con- 
trary to that name and follow such things as are agreeable 
to the same.” (Collect, third Sunday after Easter.) 

While we thus pray for those in danger, we beseech them 
at the same time to heed the warnings of the Church, which 
still today exhorts and prays like a loving mother, that she 
may not be obliged to apply to them the severe judgment 
of the Divine Master: “And if he will not hear the 
Church: let him be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” 
(Matt. 18:7.) 

SociaAL REFORMS 


But the reconquest of so many wayward and embittered 
hearts, who have lost the true concepts and sound ideas 
about the world and God and themselves, will depend essen- 
tially on the earnestness, loyalty, energy and fairness which 
all men of right principle will bring to the solution of the 
fundamental problems growing out of the ruin and revolu- 
tion of the war and its aftermath. As everybody knows, 
at the heart of these issues and controlling them entirely, 
lie the just and necessary social reforms, and particularly 
the urgent need to provide the poorer classes with housing, 
bread and work. 

Yet it would be dangerous since it might lead to bitter 
disappointment, if fantastic hopes and expectations of a fully 
satisfactory and speedy solution were to be based on these 
reforms. It is not a question today of merely distributing 
the products of the social economy more equitably in closer 
correspondence with the labor and the needs of individuals. 
Important as this requirement may be, still under present 
conditions, especially in view of the enormous destruction 
and fluctuation caused by the war, every social reform is 
strictly bound up with the question of a prudent organiza- 
tion of production. 

The relations between agriculture’ and industry within 
the single national economies, and of those latter with the 
economy of other nations, the manner and extent that each 
nation is to share in the world market; all these difficult 
problems present themselves today afresh and under aspects 
different from those of previous times. Upon their rational 
solution depends the productivity of the several nations, and 
consequently the welfare of individuals as well; for it is 
clear that there can never be sufficient distribution where 
there is not sufficient production. 

There are nations, of course, who can boast today of a 
productive capacity, which, they point out, is constantly in- 
creasing from year to year. But if this productivity is at- 
tained as a result of unbridled competition and of an un- 
principled expenditure of wealth, or by oppression and 
despotic exploitation of labor and the needs of individuals 
on the part of the state, it cannot be sound and natural, 
because social economy is an organizing of workers, and 
every worker is endowed with human dignity and freedom. 
The immoderate exploitation of genuine human values 
usually keeps step with that of nature’s treasures, especially 
of the land, and leads sooner or later to decadence. 

Only on the principles of Christianity and in accord with 
its spirit can the social reforms, called for imperatively by 
the necessities and aspirations of our times, be carried out. 
They demand from some the spirit of renunciation and 
sacrifice, from others the sense of responsibility and endur- 
ance, from everybody hard and strenuous work, 

Wherefore, we turn to the Catholics of the whole world 
exhorting them not to be satisfied with good intentions and 
fine projects, but to proceed courageously to put them into 
practice. Neither should they hesitate to join forces with 
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those who, remaining outside their ranks, are none the less 


in agreement with the social teaching of the Catholic Church 
and are disposed to follow the road that she has marked 
out, which is not the road of violent revolution but of ex- 
perience, that has stood the test, and of energetic resolution. 


THe War IN PALESTINE 


Among the political problems which still await an ade- 
quate solution, it is unnecessary to say that world peace 
takes first place. And behold instead, to the profound con- 
sternation of all Christendom, the flames of war, which 
were already smoldering in noble Greece and China’s an- 
cient land, have been rekindled in the very places where 
nearly 2,000 years ago the divine message of peace had re- 
sounded, ushering in the work of salvation. 

The truce, however temporary, announced this very 
night, must be hailed with a sigh of relief, as a dawn of 
hope. How could the Christian world look on unconcern- 
edly or in fruitless indignation as that sacred ground which 
everyone approached with reverence most profound, to kiss 
it with warmest affection, was being trampled by troops 
of war and bombed from the air? Allow the holy places to 
be completely devastated? Reduce the “Great Sepulchre 
of Christ” to a mass of rubble? God grant that the danger 
of so terrible a scourge may be finally dispelled! 


Tue Work For PEACE 


Since in this fashion the world has been languishing for 
three years under a strange uneasiness and is wandering 
along divergent paths, faltering between peace and war, 
far-seeing and courageous men are searching unceasingly 
for new avenues that open the way to safety. Through re- 
peated attempts at reconciliation, they are devoting them- 
selves to set on her feet again a Europe shaken to her very 
foundations and to make of this source of recurring up- 
heavals a bulwark of peace and the providential champion 
of a general calm over the whole face of the world. 

Hence, though without wanting to involve the Church 
in the tangle of purely temporal interests, we deemed it op- 
portune to appoint our special representative to the “Con- 
gress of Europe” recently held at The Hague, in order to 
show the solicitude and to offer the encouragement of this 
Apostolic See for the union of nations. Neither have we 
arty doubt that our faithful children will realize that their 
position is always at the side of those generous souls who 


are preparing the way for mutual understanding and for 
the re-establishment of a sincere spirit of peace among na- 
tions. 


Tue Cominc Hoty YEAR 


The more the world of today exhibits the disheartening 
spectacle of its dissensions and contradictions, the more com- 
pelling is the duty of Catholics to give a shining example 
of unity and cohesion without distinction of language, na- 
tionality or race. 

In the light of this ideal of concord, we welcome with 
gratitude to God and with confidence in His assistance, the 
approach of the Holy Year. There was a moment when it 
might have been doubted whether the Eternal City would 
be materially and spiritually in a position to guarantee a 
worthy setting for an event of such far-reaching import. 
But the vigor, the high mindedness and the strong feeling 
for order, justice and peace of the people of Rome and of 
Italy have made such a profound impression on the Catholic 
world as to dispel all doubt and to remove the basis of any 
fear whatever. 

With deep joy and tender emotion then, venerable broth- 
ers, do we give notice to you and to the whole Catholic 
universe that in the year 1950 the twenty-fifth Holy Year 
in the history of the Church will be celebrated, if so pleases 
the Lord, according to the prescriptions sanctioned by sacred 
tradition. 

After the sad times that have just passed, filled to the 
cup’s brim with sorrow and anguish, may this really Holy 
Year, by the grace of the Most High, and through the in- 
tercession of the August Mother of God, of the Princes of 
the Apostles and of all the saints, be for the human family 
a harbinger of a new era of peace, prosperity and progress! 

That is our most dear wish, the object of our most fer- 
vent prayers. 

May the days of the Holy Year bring the answer from 
Heaven to the prayer which with a single heart pastor and 
flock, Rome and the Catholic world, address to God: 

“Laetifica nos pro diebus quibus nos afflixisti, pro annis 
quibus vidimus mala.” (Ps. 89, 15). 

“Give us joy for the days in which thou hast humbled 
us, for the years in which we have suffered misfortune.” 

Looking forward to this consolation, venerable brothers, 
upon you and upon all our beloved sons and daughters who 
have listened to this message of ours, we bestow with par- 
ticular affection our apostolic benediction. 


The Structure of Freedom 


PROBLEMS IN HUMAN NATURE HAVE NOT CHANGED 
By FRANK DIEHL FACKENTHAL, Acting President, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at the 194th Commencement of Columbia University, New York, N. Y., June 1, 1948 


E are living in a moving, a changing world, and 
\ fortunately so. For surely movement in human 

affairs is no less vital for the balance of advancing 
civilization, than is motion for the stability of the planet 
itself. 

Yet people frequently refer to changing conditions in 
tones of helplessness and despair, of resignation to some ines- 
capable doom—a defeatist attitude which reveals an unjusti- 
fied loss of confidence in man’s destiny. It is an attitude 
that would have been incomprehensible to the Men of 1776 
and the authors of the Declaration of Independence and the 


Constitution. The energy of their belief in themselves as 
instruments of a higher purpose created a civilization out of 
a wilderness, and out of scattered groups of diverse nation- 
alities welded a great nation. What they could do with the 
imperfect means of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
we can today, in our greater world, achieve on a greater 
scale. We must reaffirm our faith in the moral order which 
has made us a great nation, and then implement that faith 
with action. 

“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,” and a nation or a 
world that aspires to the hand of Liberty must overcome 
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the greatest obstacles. In Thomas Paine’s words—‘Those 
who expect to reap the blessings of freedom, must, like men, 
undergo the fatigue of supporting it.” They cannot dele- 
gate to others their obligations and responsibilities, for good 
representative government demands a self-disciplined people. 
It is as true today as in Plato’s time, that “types of govern- 
ment correspond to the types of human nature. States are 
made, not from rocks or trees, but from the character of 
their citizens which turn the scale and draw everything after 
them.” 

The character of the individual citizen, then, is the key to 
our future. And as the astronomer scans the distances of the 
Universe to discover the forces which control the earth’s 
movements and keep it in place, so man must plumb the 
depths of his own nature to learn the basis of his own be- 
havior—the fears, the jealousies, the ambitions and desires 
that motivate men in all their relationships—in interna- 
tional affairs, in business, in labor, in learning, and in the 
ordinary contacts of daily life; and to understand that these 
emotions may be in opposition to his avowed principles. A 
citizenship conscious of its purpose is a barrier to dictator- 
ship by group or individual, economic or political, a solvent 
of confusion, and repellent to domestic weeds and to poi- 
sonous pollen from afar. 

Science makes giant strides forward because the scien- 
tists have had the intelligence to base their experiments on 
the proven grounds of the past. They weizh the accumu- 
lated theories, both true and false, and discard those lines 
of attack known to be unrewarding. So will human rela- 
tionships most surely be aided in their advance if guided by 
man’s experiments in living, which in the course of time 
become history. Over and over again, in these experiments 
in living, man finds recurring the same lines of false rea- 
soning, the same selfish insistence upon ends profitable only 
for the moment, the same persistent misrepresentation of 
truth, which have always led to war, to disaster, to destruc- 
tion of civilizations. And yet with bland indifference he 
has ignored these lessons of history; he has always said to 
himself—‘‘But that was long ago and in another coun- 
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Historians and philosophers, however, and all thinking 
men, know that there is a common factor in the crises of 
all countries and all times. The insistence of so many edu- 
cators on the value of the Classics is not because antiquity 
makes them sacrosanct; it is because they show so plainly 
that problems in human relations have not changed, how- 
ever much external conditions may have done so, and that 
the ethics of ancient Greece and Egypt, the sturdy virtues 
of the early Roman citizens, the precepts of all holy re- 
ligions, are still the only means of survival for the human 
race today. 

Are these things trite? Then so is the law of gravity, 
which a child begins to understand and respect with his first 
blocks; an understanding which develops as he matures and 
which he uses throughout his entire life. The architect of 
a great cathedral, the engineer who translates the dream 
into the reality, the steel worker, the carpenter, the mason 
responsible for the smallest stone—even the man who quar- 
ries that stone—all accept the principle of the law of gravity 
and find it necessary to their performance. 

In our present need to build for the world that structure 
of the spirit which might be called a cathedral of freedom, 
we must make use-of those principles, those spiritual laws, 
which govern men’s creative emotional life as surely as the 
law of gravity is involved in their material life. And as 
men first encounter the law of gravity at nursery age, so 
ought they at the same age become conscious of simple prin- 
ciples of disciplined freedom in the family circle. This 
consciousness and acceptance of moral law, growing and 
maturing as it is fostered by the teaching of church and 
school, will become in the adult an integral part of his 
thinking. 

So nurtured, the individual citizen will not spinelessly 
abdicate his franchise in the face of threat, but each within 
his province—architect, engineer, mason, whatever he be— 
will act, build, construct, in the firm faith that the structure 
of freedom he establishes will send its triumphant spires 
towering into the heavens, “the cynosure of neighboring 
eyes,” to be recognized from every point of the compass. 

“Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour.” 


The Age of Anxiety 


“WHY IS THERE NO ARMISTICE DAY FOR WORLD WAR II?” 


By NEWTON L. MARGULIES, Des Moines Attorney, Member of the Executive Committee, AVC 
Delivered at the First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, Iowa, May 30, 1948 


EARS ago my father gave me some advice that stands 

me in good stead this morning. Said he, “Flattery is 

like perfume, it should be sniffed but not swallowed.” 
I’m flattered by your invitation to speak, but I’m not taken 
in. My presence here merely supports your reputation as 
Unitarians, for being practical philosophers. You see, I 
too happen to know that Plato said, “When you have a 
really difficult question to ask, ask it of a young man, for 
he will be audacious enough to offer an answer—and be- 
cause of his youth his elders will be charitable enough to 
forgive his errors.” 

Thus, I come to you today in the main much pleased, 
but not one whit beguiled, realizing that yours is a diffi- 
cult question. ““What can we do that is sincere and realistic 
to commemorate the war dead ?”—difficult because today we 


live in an age of anxiety that apparently embitters the fruits 
of all the wars. 

But I shall answer that question promptly and directly. 
Commemorate the war dead by curing this bitter anxiety 
through analysis and self help. Make this a real peace. 

First, however,—Does anyone here doubt that we live in 
an age of anxiety—upon the thin edge of time? 

Consider: Today we are at peace, a peace at great national 
effort and terrible individual sacrifice earned for us, yet it 
is a peace that requires twenty million men to be under 
arms; a peace that requires a yearly expenditure of sixty 
billion dollars for more arms; a peace that tolerates thou- 
sands of homeseeking Jews to be killed by thousands of 
totalitarian-lead Arabs, a peace that tolerates thousands of 
illiterate Chinese to be killed by thousands of fellow Chi- 
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nese—five hundred at a single slaughtering—some peace! 
A peace that appears to prove that the only true victors of 
modern war are doubt, death and destruction! 

That being “peace” we expectably live in an age of 
anxiety. 

\nd that Mr. Crossley is the answer to the question you 
asked when you introduced me—“Why is there no Armis- 
tice Day for World War II?” Because there is only a 
fragile peace. 

If you will face the facts the reasons for this anxiety— 
and this fragile peace—will be easily discerned. If you will 
face the facts—a rather unusual thing to do, because they 
are harsh and it is a characteristic of the human mind to 
turn away from ugly situations. 

You hear the result of turning away each day. 

There’s the deep-voiced businessman ‘“‘Gentlemen—it’s 
ll right. Russia, | am ‘reliably informed’ cannot possibly 
iave the bomb for five years.”” What happens after five 
years is not referred to. ‘The speaker hasn’t “thought out” 
the situation that far! 

The housewife, in a high irritated voice, “Oh! Don’t 
talk about it, it makes me so nur-vus. Besides this war, 
and this preparation has nothing to do with me now—bad 
enough when it comes. Girls, do you know what I had to 
pay for a fillet today!” 

‘The banker, “They'll never do it again. Too destruc- 
They (Who are ‘they’?) won’t allow it. By the way, 
entlemen, | am advising the purchase of Boeing Aircraft 
Stock—bound to go up you know.” 

You fill in the rest of the escapes—you know them. 

If you don’t face the facts with honesty you cannot solve 
the problem with finality. 

It would be nice to sing a sweet song this Memorial Day 
—but it would be untrue—so, believe me, with regret I 
state these two principal facts, which are—the causes of 
war remain rooted in society and they can be uprooted only 
through individual personal activity. 

As for the causes being here—that’s an easy one. 
your pet cause or any combination of them. 

If it be dictatorships—they’re here—Peron grows apace 
directly blessed by the financial interests of the world, and 
'ranco grows apace indirectly blessed by the apathy of the 
world. 

lf you think war is caused by armament races—your 
cause is here. Russia spends more of her annual income for 
bom! 
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bs and shells, and grenades, and flame throwers and 
hombers than do we, and we shall spend this year, directly 
or indirectly, 20 billion dollars, more money than we spent 
tor all our productive goods in 1939, 

If you think war is caused by maldistribution of wealth 
recognize that Europe starves, and while we send her—with 
considerable hesitancy—less than six billion for rehabilita- 
tion we'll spend more than that on horse race betting in 
one year—and this year we'll spend nine billion on beer 
and whiskey alone. 

If your choice of arguments fer the cause of war is that 
there is profiteering that argument remains valid because 
despite the fact that billions of dollars of war contracts have 
heen let there is still no effective legislation for taking the 
profit out of war. 

lf fear of war is your favorite cause of war, I need not 
labor that point. ‘The University of Denver's Public Opin- 
ion Poll reported months ago—before the recent scares 
that eighty per cent of our citizenry believe we are headed 
tor a third world holocaust. 

Even the brave do tremble! 

If you champion, as a sine qua non of war, the methods 
of propaganda—ah, what a miserable picture is there— 


over 65% of the world’s population reads a censored press, 
and in most countries the newspapers receive daily govern- 
ment instructions! 

Now to my mind, the most persuasive proof that the 
causes of war still are with us is the fact that we teeter 
upon the precipice of war today—the cheerful voices say, “It 
can be avoided.” None dare say it cannot occur. 

On this Memorial Day war is terribly possible—and our 
cardinal duty is to face that fact. 

The second fact to face is that the roots of war can be 
ripped from the fertile soil of dictatorship, armament races, 
profiteering, poverty and propaganda only by individual ac- 
tion—by the many hands of the many people. 

Each cause must be torn out of society. There is no 
magic formulae. 

Before and after each war, schemes are proposed and 
trick solutions offered for wars. For instance, in the midst 
of the first World War, it was the Henry Ford Peace Ship. 
Some of the older members of this audience will remem- 
ber Henry Ford and some well meaning friends, including 
William Jennings Bryan, thought that they could just get 
the heads of nations to “talk it over” and then the war 
would end. Now we are talking about preventing another 
war with talks between Stalin and President Truman. 
Peace ships and conversations do not stop wars. 

Another magic formula offered right after World War I 
was this: “If we had only marched through Berlin, it would 
have buttoned it up—and there would not have been a 
second World War.” Well, we have marched through 
Berlin—we have marched through the lands of both our 
enemies and our friends, and war remains as a terrible prob- 
ability. 

Currently, there are two very popular formulae. The 
first is to drop a bomb. “Just drop a bomb on the Kremlin 
and everything is going to be fine.” 

A dropped bomb won’t distribute wealth, it will only 
distribute destruction. 

A dropped bomb won’t educate minds—it will only de- 
stroy bodies. 

A dropped bomb, in my opinion, won’t even stop dicta- 
torship. The second formula of today, which is spoken of 
in sO many quarters, is: “If people will vote they won’t 
go to war.” This argument assumes that voting is 
democracy. 

What a laugh, what a misconception of history! 

Just go over and pop a ballot in the box and all things 
are cured. Listen! Democracies are based upon at least 
three fundamentals. The first is national wealth, the sec- 
ond is an educated people and the third is willingness to 
make it function. Mere voting is not democracy. The vot- 
ing of the Italian elections that we watched with such 
eager eyes on April 18th did not make Italy a democracy. 

Let us illustrate the impossibility of democracy curing 
world ills. In India, over 85% of the population cannot 
read nor write. Millions of those people are fanatically re- 
ligious and that religion to which they adhere with such 
zeal forbids them to learn to read or to write. How long 
will it be before democracy can function in India? 

And that is an important illustration because India con- 
tains one-fifth. of the world’s people and increases 10% 
every fifteen years. 

It I were to take that youngster sitting over there in 
the audience, plant him in a medical school and give him 
a check for the tuition, I could not reasonably expect him 
to be a doctor in four years. The admission price and the 
availability of the institution is not enough. There must 
be preparation and willingness to learn both for the in- 
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dividual in maturing and in a nation that is trying to grow 
up. 

The cure of world ills cannot be found in magic formulae. 

The problem of war, like any other social problem, is 
solved by the people of a democratic nation first becoming 
(and remaining) informed, and then by taking actions. 

“Knowledge is power”—only when applied. 

Your job is to apportion a definite amount of time each 
day for action. Keep the action confined to a field narrow 
enough so that you’ll be effective. Don’t ask, ‘““What field?” 
—the community is full of them, act, act in the major po- 
litical parties, in non-partisan leagues, in the A.D.A., in 
any aggressive, working group. 

Realize that in a modern society the importance of an 
individual in an organic democracy is increased—unlike 
your pioneering fathers, you can talk to your Congressman 
within the hour, and a special delivery letter reaches him 
in a day. 

And take it from one who has held an administrative post 
in the War Department—your Congressman is sensitive to 
a personal letter, even the form letters have some effect, 
but a personal, sincere letter can be a keg of dynamite. 

That democracy cannot function in modern society, as 
some allege, is nonsense. With our modern communication 
methods we can prove that democracy of the parish pump 
variety was but the child of this great adult. All we need 
do is awaken. 

This feeling of anxiety can be dispelled when you recog- 
nize that the solution to our problem lies in your hands. 
The key to the puzzle is not in Moscow, the key is not in 









“Facing the Facts of Industrial Relations” 


“AS YE SOW, SO SHALL YE REAP” 


London, Rome or Washington. The key is here in this 
room—use it. 

If the importance of that fact is not felt here, today in 
this room, then—let me tell you a secret—all is lost every- 
where. Unless you in this room feel your personal impor- 
tance, and others feel it in their respective Des Moines 
today—we shall fail. But if you act! 

If you will allow the principles of democracy to pene- 
trate to your daily conscious thought, and let the principles 
become a guide for daily participation as a citizen you'll be 
surprised at the number of people joining—and at the results. 

The great proof that peace can be secured as here pre- 
scribed is that we won our wars through concerted daily 
action—by that means we can establish peace. 

On this Memorial Day reflect upon this nation’s strength 
—and realize that we can alter the course of history from 
one of war and prejudice to one of peace and unity for we 
are a nation of tremendous strength. 

As I have said before and now reiterate, when Nazi 
Germany crushed all of a continent in her foul claw, and 
the world watched with fearful heart—it was to us they 
cried for a new front. When Europe tottered on the brink 
of thousand years of slavery—it was to us, they cried, 
“struggle against the enemy.”’ And we came. 

Tremendously we came—we gave not one but three new 
fronts. We not only struggled against the enemy, we swept 
the enemy before us. 

Remembering the strength we generated through indi- 
vidual action in time of war—have faith and act—this 
need not long be an age of anxiety—it can be one of se- 
curity and of peace. 


By MAURICE R. FRANKS, Director and Editor, National Labor-Management Foundation 


R. CHAIRMAN! Members and guests of the Jer- 
sey City Rotary Club!—I am indeed pleased to be 
back here again, because this appearance means that 
I have been here “again and again and again.” 

Since my last visit, I have had an honor bestowed upon me 
that 1 am mighty proud of. As an outsider, I had always 
admired Rotary and all that it stands for. Today, however, I 
am in a far better position than ever before to appreciate 
the activities of this wonderful organization, because today 
I am an insider! As a member of Rotary, Chicago No. 1, 
I am in fact, as 1 have always been in spirit, one of you— 
an honor I deeply appreciate. 

On previous appearances here, I have discussed the subject 
of Industrial Relations as affecting the worker, the employer, 
the public—and I may add—the nation as a whole. In these 
discussions, I have advocated certain legislation that would 
establish the nucleus for a better relationship. In doing this, 
I naturally was opposed to the National Labor Relations 
Act, more commonly referred to as the Wagner Act. This 
law, as you all well know, came into being at a time when 
the worker was being kicked all over the industrial lot by 
the short-sighted, the selfish and the unscrupulous employer 
who did not give a tinker’s dam about the welfare of his 
workers. The social reaction to this situation was the passage 
of a piece of supposedly corrective legislation. Despite its 
good intentions, however, the Wagner Act simply turned out 
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to be a miscarriage of justice, because, being retaliatory in 
effect, it simply reversed the picture and levied upon the 
businessman impositions which were truly as unjust as those 
he himself had meted out to the workers during the period 
when he reigned supreme. 

I, for one—as you all well know, left no stones unturned 
in striving to have this law amended in the interest of greater 
equity. And today, after a long, hard struggle, we do at 
least have a law which is in a position to set up a condition 
of greater equity. I mean the Taft-Hartley labor law. 

Now, | don’t want you to jump at conclusions and assume 
that I hold this law to be a perfect one. Oh no—in the light 
of its obvious faults and weaknesses, the Taft-Hartley law, 
I should say, comes a long way from achieving a wholly de- 
sirable state of affairs in the field of labor legislation. The 
important thing about it is that it is a move in the right 
direction and that, by comparison with the law it serves 
to amend, the Taft-Hartley labor law is as healthy in its 
effect upon labor-management relations and upon the public 
welfare as the Wagner Act was pernicious. 

This is a broad statement—but broad though it is, I am 
going to endeavor to prove to you that it is based upon far 
more than idle conjecture. 

The Wagner Act condoned—and I may add, encour- 
aged—conditions that were utterly contrary to the common 
sense of its own proposals. It cultivated a form of unioniza- 
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on that was positively un-American. It encouraged, as all 
of us will remember, compulsory unionism in the form of the 
closed shop—the system that forces a man to join a union in 
order to secure employment. Well, the Taft-Hartley law 
sutlawed this procedure and in its place brought through 
vhat is now known as the union shop—a system which per- 
inits the worker to secure employment: before becoming a 
member of the union that represents the particular endeavor. 

Now, | don’t want to stand here today, fellow-Rotarians, 
ind be placed on record as being in full accord with the 
principle of the union shop—for such is surely not the case. 
| merely condone it for the present as being the lesser of 
two evils of compulsion. But as an American, | resent com- 
pulsion of any sort. And that goes for the union shop as a 
definite form of compulsion. Nor do I hesitate to assert both 
here and now that the time must come when no man will be 
compelled to join a union at any time for the right to earn 
a living. The union shop, as I view it, is nothing less than 
the black cat of the closed shop dyed white, with a 30-day 
bleaching period. For the simple fact remains that under 
the terms of the union shop, the worker, after 30 days of 
employment; is still compelled to join the union or relin- 
quish his employment, his job, his means of earning a liveli- 
hood. It must therefore be only a matter of time when this 
lax provision of the Taft-Hartley law will be amended, and 
in no uncertain language, to the end that no American under 
any circumstances will ever be compelled to join any organi- 
zation not to his liking. And when this time arrives, the 
unions of this nation will do what they should have been 
doing ever since the birth of organized labor; they will be 
selling unionism solely on its merits. 

Speaking of merit, unionism has a big bill of goods to sell, 
and since this is certainly true, there is no bona fide reason 
why unionism should at any time have to be rammed down 
the throats of people who would be more than willing to 
support it, if only they respected it. But meanwhile, and 
pending the waking up of some of our larger labor unions 
to this important question of genuine merit, full means must 
he devised to protect the working man who gags at the 
thought of joining a union headed by a Communist or 
racketeer. Well, the Taft-Hartley labor law has at least 
paved the way for such protection by seeking the elimination 
of this entire class of labor leaders. 

The Communist is being brought out into the open so that 
the eves of the American working man can view him for 
what he is—a destroyer—the type of individual whom the 
average American worker, whether he be a union man or 
not, utterly despises. This is important, because our workers, 
let me state bluntly, will never wittingly subscribe to any- 
thing or anyone whose function is to play a part in tearing 
down Americanism. I, for one, am persuaded—beyond all 
shadow of doubt—that at least 99 per cent of American 
union members, be they ever so devout in their allegiance to 
unionism, place Americanism far beyond their unionism— 
as, from the standpoint of common sense, they should—since, 
without Americanism and all it stands for, unionism as such 
could never even exist! 

As far as the racketeers are concerned, the sooner they are 
purged from the ranks of labor, the better off the labor move- 
ment will be. Knowing workers as I do, over a petiod of 
hetter than 30 years, | am thoroughly convinced that work- 
ers, irrespective of their occupation, color or creed, are good, 
honest people, willing to do the honorable thing at every un- 
derstandable turn. Knowing workers as I do, I am prompted 
to remind the American people as a whole that the man 
who toils for a living is not possessed of the mind of an 
imbecile. When furnished the authentic facts and figures 
a given situation, whether it be political or 
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economic, he is in fact possessed of sufficient God-given gray 
matter to analyze and deduce. And this being true, he, like 
the next man, can be counted upon to come up with the 
right answer. Indeed a fortunate circumstance, my friends, 
considering that the Taft-Hartley labor law has a further 
provision that calls for answers! 

I refer to the required issuance of financial reports to the 
rank and file. Unions are no longer small fry. They are 
definitely in the category of big business. This is especially 
recognized when we consider the financial worth of the 
American union movement—which stands in excess of nine 
billion dollars. No, I didn’t say nine million—I said nine 
billion dollars, if you please! Collections from initiation 
fees, dues, fines and assessments, alone account for an annual 
income exceeding one-half billion dollars. That is dig busi- 
ness! Very well, in this case, as in the case of all other 
business, there should be—and through the workings of the 
Taft-Hartley law, there must be—an accounting. Under 
the present law, there is bound to be less skullduggery than 
formerly, because financial statements bring fiscal agents to 
book—and woe be unto those who do not keep their books 
honestly! Leave it to the membership to handle a crook, once 
he has been exposed ! 

To this provision of the new law I shout Amen! It is a 
provision which has been long needed and one which will be 
scrupulously lived up to by an honest union movement. 

I could go on indefinitely, pointing to the virtues of the 
Taft-Hartley labor law, for indeed its virtues are many. 
But here again, I wish to point out that it is not a perfect 
law. It, like the Wagner Act, contains a number of notice- 
able inequities, and the sooner these are recognized and cor- 
rected, the sooner we will find ourselves traveling down the 
road of industrial harmony. 

Earlier in my remarks—you will recall—I pointed out the 
reason for the passage of the Wagner Act, along with the 
reason for the passage of the Taft-Hartley law. It is here 
that I must offer a word of warning to you, my friends and 
businessmen. Do not do the same thing with the Taft- 
Hartley law that the labor leaders did with the Wagner 
Act. Do not use it as a means of brow-beating labor. If you 
do that, it will be only a matter of further time when you, 
too, will lose many of your present rights and privileges 
through the stern process of legal amendment. 

We must all bear carefully in mind that industrial rela- 
tions are not just a matter of machines, men and money. 
No, that is not the true picture. Industrial relations, when 
properly analyzed, are human relations and, as such, must 
be approached with caution and human understanding. To 
the extent that he handles his industrial relations with fit- 
ting delicacy, the businessman will contribute to a better and 
a clearer understanding between himself and the people who 
work for him. He will not make concessions from a legal- 
istic point of view as much as he will do so from realistic, 
and I might add, idealistic considerations. 

You, as businessmen, as management, will do well to in- 
corporate in all your practices the wise teaching of the age- 
old Golden Rule: “Do unto others as you will have them do 
unto you.” That, gentlemen, is the true essence of harmoni- 
ous relations. That is what will bring out the facts of every 
case at hand; and when the workers have the facts, and they 
know them to be the facts, you are going to find them more 
than willing to go half-way with you. Up to now, however, 
little has been done to acquaint workers with the facts. 

I have read a tremendous amount of propaganda aimed at 
the workers for the purpose of making them more satisfied 
with their station in life. The more I peruse this material, 
the more convinced I am of the reason for all the skepticism 
which afflicts the mind of the worker in considering the 
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details of his relationship with his employer. Disseminated 
among the ranks of American workers is too much material 
designed to make them believe that unless they do a right- 
about-face, change their ways and do the bidding of the em- 
ployer, we will no longer have free enterprise. Well, to the 
average worker’s mind, all this is just so much poppy-cock. 
What does the worker care about free enterprise when he 
believes that the only participants in it are free enterprisers 
themselves—the employers! That unless he works, business 
is going out of business! 

Gentlemen, if we are to achieve a better and clearer un- 
derstanding, why not give the American worker the actual 
facts? In doing so, you must tell him not so much about 
what happens to the employer under a condition of poor busi- 
ness appliance as about what happens to him when this sys- 
tem of free enterprise fails. I repeat, I have read a tremen- 
dous amount of this material, and after reading some of it— 
yes, almost all of it—I am of the opinion that if the average 
American working man could comprehend it, he just 
wouldn’t be a working man. The language of some of this 
material is written so that only a college professor can under- 
stand its meaning, and, as you all well know, there are few 
college professors digging ditches, tending blast furnaces or 
working on the railroads. 

Let us face the facts. Let us give the American workers 
honest information on the most important subject that ever 
affects them: their very lives! Let’s come down to earth! 
Right now, it would seem, we are all away up in the 
clouds, where conditions are highly confused—thanks to all 
the unnecessary gas exploded by the high-brow writers and 
speakers of this nation. 

If I could influence the companies with which you men 
are associated, I would say to all of them that we would 
henceforth get along with a minimum of “Yes men.” By 
“Yes Men,” I mean the fellows on the payroll who believe 
it their duty to chisel the worker for the benefit of his em- 
ployer—for the slaps on the back he receives from the 
employer. The Simon Legree type of departmental execu- 
tive is no less a crook than your biggest labor racketeer, 
because it is he, whether he realizes it or not; who holds 
open the gate for the entrance of the racketeer. By dealing 
ferociously with the labor force, such an executive hands 
the union racketeer on a silver platter the very material he 
needs to put his racket across. 

Let’s not forget that unionism, the good as well as the 
bad, has not been a result of spontaneous growth. It en- 
tered the picture as a human reaction to inhuman treatment 
of the working man by his employer. This basic fact ac- 
counts, not only for the union racketeer, but likewise for 
the honest labor leader whose desire and purpose are to 
better conditions for men and women compelled by circum- 
stances to gain a livelihood in the sweat of physical toil. 
And no sensible leader, whether he be crook or honest man, 


One 


will ever pay too much attention to the good relationship 
existing between workers and their employer. That is not 
smart organizing strategy. What the leader looks for is 
abuses! Nor does he hesitate to point these out to those 
whom he wishes to enroll. In the light of this simple fact, 
the more of those abuses the businessman creates and hangs 
on to, the more hazardous his business becomes. 

The problem of industrial relations is not one of trigo- 
nometry or differential calculus; it is one of simple, every- 
day common sense—dollars are secondary. While important, 
the question of money is not the foundation of all labor dis- 
putes. 

1 have told you that I fully subscribe to the provision of 
the new labor law which makes it mandatory for labor 
unions to issue financial statements for the benefit of the 
members. Well, by that same token, I believe that business, 
too, would clear up a lot of misunderstandings were it to 
take the mysticism out of the general conduct of its affairs 
and at all times make available to its workers, in a common, 
understandable language, the actual status of the company 
they «work for. Too few workers appreciate the general 
operations required in the conduct of any business. They 
know little about profits and still less about losses. They 
know almost nothing of what the businessman knows as 
“risk” —the hazards of business enterprise. 

If an automobile sells for two thousand dollars, say, it is 
not difficult to convince the average working man not 
fortunate enough to possess a business education that any- 
thing beyond the actual cost of production goes into the 
coffers of the employer. Nor is it much of a problem to sell 
such a worker the idea that the differences between the cost 
of manufacturing and the selling price goes to pay official- 
dom! No wonder we hear so much about more wages! 
Once made fully aware that the total of salaries paid to 
officialdom does not affect the price of any commodity or the 
wage of any worker by more than 3 per cent, it is not likely 
that, generally speaking, workers will continue to take an 
unreasonable attitude—especially when convinced that, with- 
out this compensation to employers, there would be all too 
few employers—and hence few if any jobs. 

These are just matters of common sense. But so far, 
little has been done to acquaint the worker with the facts, 
and it is about time that we get under way with an educa- 
tional program put forth in a language the average worker 
is able to comprehend. 

In conclusion, let me leave one thought with you today: 
The question of industrial relations, when properly under- 
stood, is in reality just one of human relations. Also—you 
cannot expect to harvest the full fruits of this relationship 
unless you plant the proper seeds. It will pay us to remem- 
ber the advice the Good Book offers us: “As YE sow, so 
SHALL YE REAP!” 

I thank you. 


Idea 


THE POWER OF A CLEAR IDEA 


By JAMES ROBERTSON, Governor, Michigan District Kiwanis International, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Delivered at Charter Night of the Kiwanis Club, Birmingham, Michigan, May 25, 1948 


HIS morning I received a letter from a lovely little 
old lady of 75 who was collecting for our community 
chest, slipped, fell, and broke her neck. They gath- 
ered her up, put her in an ambulance, drove her 130 miles 


to a hospital. She had her son send me her collections, $176. 
I wrote a thank you letter and wished for her recovery; 
ordered some roses sent. And now I have this letter: 


“Often nothing mattered—shots, hypos, and such a 
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1 1! 
hellish « ast! 


friends 


Sut everyone, nurses, doctors, strangers, and 

came with a smile. I simply had to take a new 
life. My doctor says, ‘It’s between the Great 

Architect of the Universe and you’.”...... 

But she didn’t dwell much on herself: 


lea se oon 


“Again thank you and your committee for the privilege 
of serving you. Of course, without co-operation I could 
have done nothing but I always get a thrill when asked to 
take part in things.’ ...... 

\nd then she wound her letter up: 

“I’m leaving the hospital tomorrow. My son is coming 
for me. Say a wee prayer for me—‘a cat only has nine 
lives’ you know.” 

If you and I could have an experience like that we'd get 
rid of a lot of fuzzy thinking. Practically everyone goes 
through life using but a small portion of his abilities and 
resources. It takes a solid jolt, a stroke of lightning to wake 
us up. 

This is no time for fuzzy thinking. One clear idea is 
better than many confused ideas. 

If | had a choice given me of one idea or all the atomic 
bombs in existence, I'd unhesitatingly choose the one idea. 
You would too. If you don’t think so, then let’s look closely 
at some simple ideas. 

lor instance, Henry Ford just had one idea. His idea 
was to produce a car cheap enough so that the man in the 
street, the common man, could afford to buy it. If you look 
in the files of almost any newspaper for September 1922 
you will find advertised there a Ford chassis and motor de- 
livered complete for $290 and a five passenger touring car 
complete and ready to go for $450. 

We Americans paid Henry Ford more than a billion dol- 
lars for his one idea. And we got our money’s worth. 

Ford’s one idea transformed the United States. Ford had 
no notion that it would do all this. Nevertheless Ford’s one 
idea brought highways of concrete across this great land east 
and west and north and south. It brought Fifth Avenue 
styles to the smallest hamlet and broadened our whole men- 
tal outlook. It added a huge set of new businesses and 
vocations. 

Of course, it also got us to abandon the horse and buggy 
and many other activities of the gay nineties. Ford was 40 
vears old when he started the Ford Motor Co. in 1903. 

“A conception of what ought to be,” was Henry Ford’s 
idea and it gave us a whole new scheme of things. 

Abraham Lincoln is an example of one idea. Honored and 
revered above any other American, Lincoln is an example of 
the power of one idea. Stripped of all secondary and lesser 
qualifications Lincoln stands, simple proof that here in 
America a boy can be born in a lowly log cabin and rise 
above poverty and hardship to the position of highest honor, 
the presidency of the United States. No other idea expresses 
the freedom that is ours in America better. No other idea 
stimulates the imagination more truly than the Abe Lincoln 
exainple. 

“Every idea that enters the mind tends to express itself in 
suitable action,” says William James. And the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says, “Man has only had 102 Bic Ipgas since the 
heginning of time.” All other ideas men may have had fit 
into these categories and are subordinate to them. 

On the clarity of your ideas depends the scope of your 
success in any endeavor. 

Men should be judged by their ideas to get the true worth 
of the man. There should be a window in the side of a 
man’s head through which one could look and tally his 
stock of ideas. 





If all men were equipped with idea indicators the world 
would progress at an accelerated pace. 

Everyone almost daily has the experience of attempting 
to get an idea across to a friend or associate or club member 
and all the time you are telling him he keeps on saying, 
“*Y es,-yes,-ves,-yes,-yes,-yes,—I understand, of course, uh-huh, 
sure, yes,-yes,-yes,-yes,-yes,-oh sure,-certainly, yes,—yes,—yes, 
—yes,—yes,—yes,—uh-huh,—uh-huh,—uh-huh,—yes—I__ un- 
derstand, yes,—yes,—yes,—-AND THEN HE GOES OFF AND HIS 
ACTIONS PROVE THAT HE DID NOT UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU 
WERE DRIVING AT. 

Why is this? Why does it happen that way? 

An explanation can be found in Alexis Carrel’s book, 
“Man, the Unknown”: 

“Our intelligence can no more realize the immensity of 
the brain than the extent of the sidereal universe. The cere- 
bral substance contains more than twelve thousand millions 
of cells. ‘These cells are connected with one another by 
fibrils, and each fibril possesses several branches. By means 
of these fibrils, they associate several trillions of times. And 
this prodigious crowd of tiny individuals and invisible fibrils, 
despite its undreamed-of complexity, works as if it were 
essentially one. To observers accustomed to the simplicity of 
the molecular and atomic worlds the brain appears as an 
unintelligible and marvelous phenomenon.” 

That’s why you can’t get ideas across to people easily. It 
takes showmanship. It takes skill. It takes patience. It de- 
mands extreme cunning. It demands wizardry. Often it 
takes a whole lifetime. 

And that’s just it. You run your whole life on one or 
two ideas. Here’s an example: 

Everyone is familiar with the boy who won’t wash behind 
his ears. Nor will he comb his hair. He stands in a slouchy 
manner, has a hang-dog look, isn’t interested in clothes and 
permits buttons to dangle. Altogether, with his chin 
whiskers and carelessness, he is a decidedly unprepossessing 
creature. Then suddenly a miracle takes place. It happens 
in every block in the city. There’s one on your street right 
now. All over America it takes place. Almost over night 
there comes a magical transformation. All because of one 
idea: BOY MEETS GIRL. When Boy meets Girl this one idea 
takes hold of him and shakes him to the tip of his toes. It 
ransacks every nook and cranny of his being. It twists him 
inside out and explores every possibility he will eventually 
achieve. This one idea remakes him into the grandest crea- 
ture that walks the earth. 

Just analyze it for a moment. Why does it take such 
hold of a being? Why does it reach into the innermost 
recesses of his soul and bring out all that is good and true 
and beautiful ? 

Here’s why. It’s because he has so much at stake. By 
that simple device he seals his doom for half his waking 
hours from that day until the day he dies. The one idea— 
BOY MEETS GIRL—runs him half a lifetime. 

This is no time for fuzzy thinking. One or two ideas 
clearly understood will fill America with purpose once more. 
We need to drain off the obnoxious ideas and deftly insert 
the clear ideas. It’s time for highmindedness. 

Let’s go back a little way. This planet has existed for 
two billion years but man has lived for merely a small frac- 
tion of that time, namely one million years. So the world 
got along without man for 1,999,000,000 years. Strangely 
enough man has not always been the supreme creature of 
this world. The dinosaurs ruled the earth for 140 million 
years before becoming extinct 60 million years ago. Man has 
a long way to go to equal them in point of time. And yet 
a million years in itself is no small achievement. 
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Now, of that million years that man has lived, only the 
past 7,000 years has had real significance. It has been so 
short a time that we have been able to read and write. 
Man’s first truly great achievement was in being able to 
record his activities and transfer ideas from one mind to 
another—store ideas in libraries for future generations. 
That’s when civilization began. 

Man’s crude attempt to put ideas in writing always makes 
me think back to my boyhood when I kept a diary. I have 
a notion that each individual re-enacts the whole history of 
mankind in the life time that is allotted to him. 

Starting when I was in the sixth grade I wrote in my 
diary every day. At the end of each year I sealed the book 
and laid it carefully away. 

Finally I acquired eight of these marvelous books. Lov- 
ingly I cherished my diaries. At long last I would open 
them and read the golden words recorded. And so I broke 
the seals and read. THAT WAS THE BIGGEST DISAPPOINT- 
MENT I HAVE EVER HAD. What I read went something like 
this: 

April 15 Got up. Went to school. Came home. Did 
my work. Went to the library. Read. Went to bed. 

April 16 Got up. Went to school. Came home. Piled 
wood. Went to the store. Came home. Read. Went to 
bed. 


Who doesn’t get up? Who doesn’t go to bed? Who 
doesn’t work? That told me nothing at all. What a jolt it 
gave me. But it taught me something about recording his- 
tory—getting ideas down on paper. The next diaries went 
to the other extreme and I wrote page after page about 
trivial happenings that loomed up big at the moment—puppy 
love, for instance. 

So man’s achievement in recording his history gave us our 
biggest boost, pushed us ahead faster than all other devices 
up to that time. Man’s ability to record his history was one 
idea. And it took a million years of muddy or fuzzy think- 
ing before he managed to get a clear idea—one idea. 

The next tremendous achievement was as recently as 2,000 
years ago, a mere fraction of time compared to the million 
years man has been on this planet. The discovery of the 


divine in human life was the one idea that pierced man’s 
consciousness at that time. That life holds ultimate lasting 
meaning for everyone who lives is the one idea we caught up 
and adopted. The integrity of the individual. The dignity 
of the individual. The worthwhileness of man—every man, 
everywhere. 

And only as recently as 172 years ago was there a nation 
built on this one idea. Some call it freedom. Some call it 
private enterprise. Some call it individual initiative. In 
truth it is simply one idea: that every life has ultimate last- 
ing meaning; the integrity of the individual; the dignity of 
every life, everywhere. 

The United States of America is the only nation ever to 
come into existence based on the Christian idea—the concept 
that every individual is somehow worthwhile. 

“Test every concept by the question, ‘What sensible dif- 
ference to anybody will its truth make?’ and you are in the 
best possible position for understanding what it means and 
for discussing its importance,” says William James. 

What we need in America today is a modern P. T. Bar- 
num to sell us on the American idea. We need genuine 
shouting enthusiasm about this land of ours—not just a 
complacent acceptance. The whole world is looking to us 
and we need a clear idea—yes, crystal clear—idea of what 
America means. Because that idea is being challenged. 

Russia’s next grab may give us the necessary jolt to make 
us do some clear thinking. 

If you haven’t been to a prize fight lately make it a point 
to go to a good one at once. A fight that is all one sided is 
no fun. We need something to test our ideas. Russia has 
one idea. We have one idea. Who has the better idea? 
Which idea will be the one idea to prevail? 

Herding people into concentration camps and making 
slaves of men and women in this day, 1948, won’t stand 
up. Communism and his little brother Socialism will not 
prevail. The one idea of which we, in the United States, 
are so singular an example, has too much of an explosive 
nature in it. There are 14,000,000 slaves in Russia. Before 
men will choose to go like sheep the world will be split wide 
open by the one idea just as a tree root will cleave a huge 
rock. 


Our American Heritage 


LIBERTY UNDER LAW 
By FRANK P. HOLMAN, President, Washington State Bar Association and Seattle Bar Association 


Delivered before the Annual Convention of the Iowa State Bar Association, Sioux City, Iowa, May 28, 1948 


N these days of confused thinking, when minority pres- 
sure groups are trying to change the form and structure 
of our government it may be worth while to consider 

for a moment what in the field of law and government may 
be “Our American Heritage.” 

Exactly what do we mean by “Our American Heritage”’? 

The dictionary defines heritage as “that which is inherited 
—a lot, condition or status into which one is born.” Hence 
our American Heritage is not something we have earned 
or established for ourselves. Moreover, it is something like 
an interest in property we may have inherited—which both 
we and our children may lose if we do not carefully guard 
and defend it. 

We say that our American Heritage consists of certain 
basic rights or freedoms—freedom of worship; freedom of 


speech and of press, including the right to criticize the gov- 
ernment and public officials; freedom of assembly; freedom 
from unreasonable search and seizure as to our persons and 
property; freedom to own property, freedom to work in lo- 
calities of our choice; freedom to act as free men in all our 
endeavors insofar as the exercise of this freedom does not 
conflict with the public interest and is not contrary to law. 

If we were to try to sum up in one phrase our American 
Heritage, it would be “LIBERTY UNDER LAW.” Lib- 
erty without law is license and law without liberty is 
tyranny. 

We must not forget that the world moved on for many 
centuries without any understanding of or any apparent 
desire for such a form of government as our fathers thought 
out, adopted and handed down to us. In truth and in fact 
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as a form of government a constitutional and representative 
commonwealth or a republic is historically a recent develop- 
ment and more or less an unproved experiment. Autocracy 
of every kind is opposed to representative and constitutional 
government, whether it be the autocracy of king and lords 
or the autocracy of Fascism, Naziism or of the proletariat, 
or the autocracy of executive fiat operating through innu- 
merable bureaus, or the autocracy of state socialism based on 
paternalism, or the autocracy of centralized government in 
Washington so powerful as to destroy the rights of the 
States and the right to local self-government. 

The American experiment of a constitutional and repre- 
sentative republic is a complete antithesis to all ideas of 
centralized and absolute governments. It involves no idea 
of headship or kingship nor any idea of class absolutism as 
in Communism, or of mass absolutism as in a pure democracy, 
of remote control of local affairs by an over-centralized gov- 
ernment. Its fundamental idea is government by the con- 
sent of the governed, but with such constitutional guaran- 
tees and such checks and balances and such fixity, certainty 
and uniformity of law that no special privileges or immu- 
nities shall acerue to any citizen or class of citizens. 

lf we were to single out any one particular instrument of 
yovernment of most importance to the preservation of our 
\merican Heritage it would be our Constitution. In this 
document, as amended from time to time, are the effective 
vuarantees of our freedoms and to the extent that we under- 
stand the Constitution and protect and defend it, we will 
succeed in preserving our freedoms. 

You will remember that when the Constitution was 
finally adopted and approved by the States that a little over 
i! years had passed since the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. During the Course of the Revolution the Colonies 
had adopted Articles of Confederation. This meant exactly 
what the name implied—not the establishment of a national 
yvovernment, but a confederation of working compact or 
wreement between the several colonies as Sovereign States. 
[here was no true executive, the president of the Congress 
being merely the presiding officer elected by that body which 
itself sat as a single chamber. This Congress had no power 
of taxation or of regulating commerce or of enforcing its 
measures on the several States. It was but a board of advice 
throughout the Revolution, and its advice was often ignored 
by our Colonies with impunity. It would decide no im- 
portant matter without the concurrence of at least 9 out of 
the 13 colonies. As a matter of fact, the common affairs of 
the country and of the Revolution itself were conducted not 
by authority of the Congress, but by the extraordinary activ- 
ity, enterprise and influence of outstanding citizens and 
patriots and through the private correspondence and public 
speeches and ceaseless persuasion and planning of men like 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Franklin, Livingston, 
Madison, Morris, the Lees and the Adamses. 

With the conclusion of peace with England it became 
more and more evident that the Articles of Confederation 
were in no sense an instrument under which an effective 
national government could function. The authority of law 
was nowhere in evidence. In Massachusetts and in other 
States there was unmanageable disorder and even open re- 
hellion. Washington was asked to use his great personal in- 
fluence to establish order. In answer he wrote Henry Lee 
in Congress as follows: 

“You talk, my good sir, of employing influence to ap- 
pease the present tumults in Massachusetts. I know not 
where that influence is to be found or, if attainable, that 
it would be a proper remedy for the disorders. Influence 


vovernment. Let us have one by which our lives, 


is not 





liberties and properties will be secured, or let us know the 
worst.” 


Finally matters developed to the point where the members 
of the Congress of the Confederation and the people them- 
selves realized that if the fruits of the Revolution were to 
be saved and an orderly government established, a more 
effective document of government must be drafted and 
agreed upon. The result was that after many discouraging 
debates and great labor and effort by sincere patriots, our 
Constitution finally came into being on the 17th day of 
September, 1787—more than 11 years after the Declara- 
tion of American Independence. It was a document of such 
balance and such perfection that Gladstone, who was him- 
self a popular leader and a believer in human rights, said 
that it was “the greatest instrument ever struck off by hu- 
man hands at one time,” and Lord Bryce, probably the 
greatest student of government of his generation, declared 
that the American Constitutional Convention was the 
greatest body of men that ever sat in a single chamber.” 
The Constitution, however, established a government of 
limited powers—not a centralized autocracy. 

What was the need and virtue of a written Constitution ? 
The English constitution had been built up through several 
hundred years upon one precedent after another. The Eng- 
lish established no written constitution providing for co- 
ordinate branches of government and under such the English 
system Parliament—the legislative branch, became and has 
remained more or less omnipotent. Parliament can do any- 
thing that its majority for the time being may choose. It 
could’ and did condemn men for treason without what we 
call ‘due process of law,” and send them to execution and 
forfeit their property. The framers of the American Con- 
stitution believed that no man or no one body of men is 
wise enough to be entrusted with omnipotent powers and 
hence they consciously placed limitations upon the power of 
Congress itself. 

Our Congress has sometimes attempted to override the 
limitations of the Constitution and to violate the funda- 
mental rights guaranteed by it. But the courts have always 
been open to the citizen and as Mr. Justice Brandeis once 
pointed out, “The citizen is entitled to protection through 
the courts not only against unwarranted acts of Congress, 
but also as against unwarranted acts by the executive depart- 
ment of government.” And Justice Brandeis was a known 
liberal and not a conservative. 

Article II] of the Constitution specifically vests all (not 
part, but all) the judicial power of the United States in 
one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time establish, and the same article 
says, “The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law 
and equity arising under this Constitution and the laws of 
the United States.” 

Article VI says, “This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof shall 
be the supreme Law of the land and judges in every state 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding.” The Supreme 
Court and every other court is open to every citizen rich 
and poor—even to non-citizens—for the protection of life, 
liberty and property under the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion. In exercising the judicial function the Constitution 
says that the judges shall be bound by the Constitution and 
the laws made in pursuance thereof. They are not bound 
and under their oaths they must not be bound by any law 
that is not made in pursuance of the Constitution. 

Now, what does this free access to courts mean? 
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Without this free access to the courts open to all citizens 
alike, our basic rights and freedoms would be more high- 
sounding paper declarations of things to be hoped for, but 
always dependent upon the will of the particular majority 
in power at the time. Most of the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution are for the protection of the individual and for the 
protection of local self-government. If the majority in Con- 
gress have the judicial power of interpretation, the rights of 
individuals and even of the States are no longer protected 
by an independent judiciary, but are subject to legislative 
fiat and hence subject to the will of the majority temporarily 
in power. Because of this position that under the Constitu- 
tion the courts occupy, the court-packing plan of several 
years ago struck a body blow at the very structure of our 
government and shows why we need to fight and continue 
to fight at all times for an independent Judiciary. 

I submit to you that without an independent judiciary as 
a coordinate branch of government, the republic, or any 
constitutional and representative commonwealth, cannot con- 
tinue to exist. 

I was much disturbed—and I hope I may speak without 
offending—I was much disturbed recently to see how little 
even educated men in our country understand our system 
of government, in connection with this matter of an inde- 
pendent judiciary. Only about four weeks ago a distinguished 
group of educators, of which Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
Chancellor of the University of Chicago, was chairman, pro- 
mulgated and announced a world constitution for a world 
republic. I am not tonight discussing the question whether 
you are in favor of a world government or not, I am simply 
using this incident as an illustration of how the thinking of 
educated persons in America is controlled by a lack of under- 
standing of the structure of our system of government, for 
in this world Constitution of 48 Articles, it is provided that 
the President of the World Republic shall be the Chief 
Justice of the World’s court, and then it is asserted by this 
distinguished group of educators that they have drawn up 
a world constitution after the pattern of the Constitution 
of the United States. So you see we need education and re- 
education in an understanding of the fact—not only of his- 
torical fact, but of the necessity of understanding that we 
must have a separation of the judiciary from the executive 
and the legislative in order to have the form of government 
that our forefathers intended us to have. 

Now, what has happened elsewhere where there has not 
been an independent judiciary and where there is not this 
free access to the courts? 

History, even modern and recent history, is full of in- 
stances of men and women being imprisoned for indefinite 
periods without trial. Through our writ of habeas corpus 
anyone arrested may insist upon a prompt examination in 
open court of the alleged causes of his confinement. He is 
entitled to a speedy trial with the help of a lawyer, to a 
trial by jury impartially selected and to have witnesses called 
in his favor at the expense of the State, and he is presumed 
innocent until proved guilty. 

I wonder if you follow the meaning of that? You know 
it isn’t true in many other legal systems in civilized countries 
that a man is assumed to be innocent until proven guilty. 
In France—you remember the old Dreyfus case—the burden 
is upon the citizen to prove his innocence. And yet how we 
have mouthed that phrase for generations. We understand 
that it belongs peculiarly to our concept of government that 
a man is presumed to be innocent until proven guilty. 

Not only is a man thus protected in his person, but he is 
equally protected in his property. The Constitution says his 


property may not be taken without just compensation and 
due process of law. 

In addition to the protection of his person and his prop- 
erty as such—his independence of mind and spirit are guar- 
anteed protection by the Constitution through the courts. 
He has freedom of speech and of press and of assembly and 
of worship. 

Have you ever considered how comparatively few other 
people in the world have this heritage of personal and prop- 
erty guarantees and this freedom and independence of mind 
and of spirit? Only about 1/6th of the world’s total popu- 
lation have had or now have such guarantees and freedoms. 
Many paper declarations of freedoms have been adopted from 
time to time in other lands, but they have remained paper 
declarations. The genius of the founders of our government 
was that they implemented the declarations with the prac- 
tical machinery of an independent judiciary where the aver- 
age citizen could secure to himself the guarantees and free- 
doms set forth in the constitution, not only as against other 
individuals or groups of individuals, but even, as already 
indicated, as against the government itself. 

Even the jury system and the writ of habeas corpus as 
known and operative in English-speaking countries, are 
either unknown, or non-operative for all practical purposes, 
in most other parts of the world. Of the total world popula- 
tion of 2,200,000,000 only about 350,000,000 people have 
had any experience in or knowledge of a form of govern- 
ment which primarily concerns itself with the dignity and 
independence of the individual rather than with the glorifica- 
tion of the state. 

But all this great heritage we have been inclined to ac- 
cept as a matter of course. In time of war the citizenry has 
rallied magnificently to the protection of our freedoms as 
against foreign foes, but we can lose our freedom, and per- 
haps have lost some of them, by inattention and by giving 
more concern to our business and professional interests than 
to the public service. There have been and will continue to 
be those among us who have only a negative or casual atti- 
tude, or at least only a non-affirmative attitude, toward our 
duties as citizens. We need to remember and to repeat over 
and over again to ourselves the words of Thomas Paine, 
“Those who expect to reap the blessings of freedom must 
undergo the fatigues of supporting it.” 

Besides those who are merely negative and casual, we have 
those among us who either knowingly and purposefully or 
ignorantly distort and undermine our institutions. Sometimes 
it is a sincere reformer, sometimes a demagogue, sometimes 
an outright foreign agent or sympathizer. Most of these, 
including the reformer and the demagogue, act affirmatively 
and often there are those who merely poke fun at our insti- 
tutions either for flippant or sinister reasons. At a symposium 
in New York recently a well-known professor asserted, 
“that there must be a deep-rooted urge in western culture 
for consulting oracles, otherwise how can we explain the 
peculiar power possessed by the Supreme Court of declar- 
ing an act of Congress unconstitutional.” But if the Su- 
preme Court could not declare an Act of Congress unconsti- 
tutional, then we would have a mere form of parliamentary 
government with Congress completely omnipotent. 

We must meet all these attacks against our government 
and the Constitution affirmatively and not remain merely 
negative or casual. To protect our great heritage both as in- 
dividuals and as a nation we must take the time and effort 
to be active and affirmative in our citizenship. That we do 
so is more important by far than that we get greater profits 
or wages or better houses or clothing or even better food 
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We will have none of these and little opportunity to get 
them for ourselves and our children if we lose the freedoms 
and the rights we enjoy under our Constitution and Bill 
o1 Rights. 

Generally the following are some of the important afiirma- 
tive things to be done now and always by each one of us: 
First, we must see to it that we understand and appreciate 

rights and freedoms. We must understand how precious 
heritage is—how many years and lives, and how great 
a sacrifice by our forebears, it took to achieve our rights 

d freedoms and how great the loss if we should lose them 
iy any substantial part of them. Next we must see to it 
that our children are so taught that they understand their 
heritage. ‘his process of continuing education for ourselves 
and our children is primary but is often overlooked. 

‘The Christian religion grew and developed and has been 

istained by the constant reading of its sacred book, The 
Bible. In order to preserve our freedoms, it is necessary 
that similar attention be given to American History, especially 
\merican Constitutional History, and that each generation 

taught to read and re-read and to understand—with such 
» understanding that it will be as difficult for Communism 

any other alien ideology to supplant the American con- 
ept of government as it would be for Paganism to supplant 

ristianity in the minds and hearts of Christians. 

We must also be willing to respond to the current every- 
lay duties of citizenship, the minimum of which are: 


Voting and participation in politics, 
Jury service, 

Obeying the law, 

Bearing arms, 

Obligation of community service. 


Our philosophy of government is in its essence, then, 
simply the maintenance of individual freedom, the free state, 
the free church, the free school—these are the triple armor 
of individual security. 

But our forefathers, while they stood above all men for 
the idea of individual liberty, they knew that liberty in the 
abstract meant little and that to have actual liberty it must 
be implemented by a form of government enabling the indi- 
vidual to have his day in court for the protection of his 
freedoms and they established and intended to establish that 
the Courts should be free from executive and legislative 
control. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are not to found new lands or 
conquer the forests and the plains by warring with savage 
men or savage beasts, nor are we to build a new nation as did 
our forefathers. Our task is to maintain and preserve for 
our children and. our children’s children the great heritage 
bestowed upon us—it is to uphold and defend this great 
heritage against all persons that would undermine it from 
within and against all forces that would challenge it from 
without. This is to imitate the virtues of our forefathers and 
to make our day, at least in part, as glorious as theirs. 


The Challenge 


DO WE TAKE TOO MUCH FOR GRANTED? 
By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, United States Representative from Massachusetts 
Commencement Address, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 1, 1948 


' R. PRESIDENT, honored guests, students: It is a 
| great privilege to have the opportunity of talking 
i for a few minutes to a group which is now taking 
he long step from preparing itself for a career in this world 
to the threshold of the career itself. Regardless of the 
particular vocation for which you have fitted yourselves, 
your minds must necessarily be turned toward dreaming or 
alculating as to where that career will take you. You 
have received technical training. You are living in a coun- 
try which offers great opportunities, and yet the decisive 
factor with respect to the realization or the destruction of 
your dreams will be determined by twe things—first of all, 
the attitude of mind with which you approach your own 
opportunities, and second, the conditions prevailing in this 
country and in the world which may, regardless of your 
own aptitudes, force you into channels that you could not 
now possibly toresee. 

Insofar as the attitude of mind with which you approach 
your coming problems is concerned, let me take a moment 
or two to recount the story of an experience I had two 
vears avo last fall in Yugoslavia. I had been sent there on 
a mission to examine the operations of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Mission and to try to make some 
estimate of the crop prospects for the current year. To- 
sether with a few officials in the Embassy, we arranged a 
brief trip through the north Danubian or principal agri- 
cultural area of the country. We rounded up a few jeeps 
and were about to start when we were advised by the Yugo- 


slav officials that, in addition to the interpreter and agri- 
cultural experts who had been detailed to go with us, a- 
political reporter from one of the two local newspapers 
which Marshal Tito allowed to be published in Belgrade 
would also accompany us. This political reporter turned 
out to be a very attractive young lady whose husband was 
the Assistant Minister of Commerce. 

During the trip, 1 had occasion to be sitting next to her 
in the back of a jeep which traveled over some of the worst 
roads that | have ever bounced over. At the outset, she 
wouldn’t speak to me at all. She was obviously badly put 
out both by the assignment and by the company that she 
had to travel with. However, after many miles of being 
bumped around, being rained on and splattered with mud, 
we got on to some kind of a conversation. I discovered 
that she was the daughter of a Montenegran general, that 
she had been educated first at the Sorbonne in Paris and 
then in Moscow. She had returned to Yugoslavia early 
in the war and had been chosen the head of a group of some 
900 Partisani girls who, acting as a roving band under the 
direction of Tito, had taken refuge in the mountains and 
whose obligation it was to harass German operations wher- 
ever possible. She told me that in one of these operations 
she and her band of 900 had made a forced march of some 
twelve miles during the dead of night from their mountain 
retreat to a small town which had just been occupied by a 
force of Germans. She then went on to say in a very matter 
of fact way that even though the girls had no guns or 
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pistols they were armed with knives, and that when dawn 
came on this particular occasion not a German was left 
alive in the town. Over 1100 had been killed and the girls 
had averaged better than one apiece even though their own 
numbers were cut in half. This story was later confirmed. 

As we progressed and as her evident hostility became 
more apparent, I asked her why she so obviously disliked 


Americans. Her answer was most revealing. She said in 
effect, “I have seen many Americans. I have seen the Amer- 
ican aviators who were forced down and whom we pro- 
tected from the Germans. I have seen the Americans on 
the UNRRA Mission. I have seen Americans who were 
working with your Embassy. I cannot understand them. 
I cannot understand them because they do not seem to feel 
strongly about anything. I have tried to get them to tell 
me what they believe in and I still do not understand. They 
do not seem to feel passionately about their religion. They 
do not seem to feel passionately about their government. 
They do not seem to feel passionately about their country. 
I cannot believe that they really care about anything.” 

I did my best to protest that that was not true, but I 
found it embarrassingly hard to be really persuasive in say- 
ing that we really did have some strong beliefs. Then she 
launched into the usual patter about democracy—about the 
true democracy that she was upholding—the economic de- 
mocracy in which all people shared everything of a material 
kind. She thought it quite proper that a small group con- 
trol everything and make such distribution as it saw fit. 
She attacked our so-called political democracy—the false 
political democracy which pretended that there were free- 
doms in political elections and freedoms of speech, etc. She 
raved about capital monopoly and all of the fetishes which 
are typical of the Communist line. When she began to 
expatiate on her own philosophy, even though she was re- 
peating what we have all heard many a time, she said it 
with a fervor, a sincerity and fanatical passion that left me 
deeply worried. After she had inveighed against the hor- 
rors of our system, I asked if she and her husband would be 
willing to come to the United States, providing our govern- 
ment invited them, to see for herself whether the system 
that we had instituted was really as bad as she believed 
it to be. Her response was almost instantaneous, “No! 
I do not see why I should have to examine anything which 
is so clearly evil.” 

I have gone to some length in telling you this story only 
because it has forced me to think whether or not some of 
the things that she said were not true. | was particularly 
worried about her comments on our attitude of mind, and 
not caring strongly. She was so clearly enthusiastic, so 
clearly certain that what she was working for was the 
right thing, so completely intolerant in her damning of 
what she believed our system to be like, that she presented 
a real question. Have we actually got something in our 
civilization better than what she was working for, and have 
we got a deep enough faith to sustain our beliefs? 

I know that today many of those who like yourselves are 
starting out for themselves as productive members of our 
society find it easy to question our entire social existence 
and to feel cynically skeptical as to the real values of our 
society. I think this attitude is only natural. Years ago 


the Dutch coined a proverb which seems to me to be singu- 
larly apt. They said, “He who at twenty is not a socialist 
has.no heart: he who at forty is a socialist has no head.” 
It is only normal that youth should see all the inequities in 
our society and should want to reform them. It is equally 
natural that with maturity come doubts as to whether or 
not a blueprint for perfection can ever be realized by dis- 





carding the lessons of history and plunging blindfold into 
new social experiments. 

The challenge in what I have been saying lies in the fact 
that most of us are only dimly aware of the great oppor- 
tunities that this country offers. In the surroundings which 
great freedoms permit us, we constantly criticize, we con- 
stantly want to improve our government or our social sys- 
tem. We constantly want to work toward a better ex- 
istence. In the process, we have become completely oblivi- 
ous to the fact that all the good things that we have got 
we are taking for granted. We do not realize that nine- 
tenths of the people living on the earth’s surface have neither 
the inheritance of opportunity nor the freedom for expres- 
sion or development that we have. It is only when we are 
challenged, as I was by this revolutionary attitude of a 
young girl whose life had been spent in a revolutionary 
atmosphere, that we can begin to appreciate that somehow 
we have to become articulate in defining that which we 
have, or be subject to the valid criticism that we really do 
not care. It is for that reason that | hope from time to 
time, even though your paths may be beset with difficult 
problems, you can remember the opportunities that your 
education and training have brought you and have faith 
and real confidence in the working out of your future lives. 


If, in the contrast that I have tried to draw between the 
passionate fanaticism of the Yugoslav girl and the seeming 
lack of deep faith which is without question prevalent among 
all too many of us, | have drawn an exaggerated picture, | 
can assure you that I have done it only because I have felt 
that all of us are somewhat too complaisant with respect to 
some of the fundamental freedoms that we above all peoples 
can still enjoy. 

Unless we have a strong belief in these freedoms, they 
will soon be taken away from us by those who believe more 
strongly in the blessings of a police state. There is no 
truer saying than that “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,” but with vigilance must go the conviction that 
liberties are worth preserving. Preserving freedoms from 
internal ideological enemies is one thing. Preserving them 
in the face of unsettled world conditions is another. 


Obviously the most important thing that can happen for 
each one of you is to feel that you are starting out on your 
chosen career without the overhanging cloud of uncertainty 
which must come from the fear of war. It is this uncer- 
tainty which is conditioning the lives of all of us. While 
our nation can boast of the fact that its natural riches and 
industriousness and ingenuity of its people have given it the 
highest standard of living of any people in the world, none- 
theless its comparatively brief history has been studded with 
a series of wars. Eighty-five cents out of every dollar spent 
by the Federal Government since the beginning of this 
Republic has been spent on wars, or preparation for wars, 
or repairing the damages caused by wars. It is hard for us 
even to visualize the possibility of further wars, and yet 
we are even now debating in the Congress of the United 
States whether or not we. shall, through the force of govern- 
ment, require individuals to serve in our armed forces 
whether they like it or not, just because the possibility of 
war is still hanging in the air. It seems to be the curse of 
the human being that it cannot so adjust its problems as to 
make the threat of war so remote a possibility that you 
would not have to have that threat a real factor in your own 
calculations for the future. I only wish that threat did not 
exist. And yet, every one of us would be ostrich-like if we 
denied its possibility. 


For those of us who have even a minor responsibility in 
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trving to determine how best we can dispel the war cloud, 
there are many uncertainties. And yet I feel that our pri- 
mary responsibility is to try to solve this problem. That 
numerous individuals with the utmost of good faith have 
tried to do it and have not yet succeeded does not mean 
that we should relax our efforts or become completely syni- 
cal. After World War I, the League of Nations was 
created in the hope that it could become the common meet- 
ing ground and the common instrument through which 
nations could resolve their difficulties. Even though it 
failed and World War II with its even greater destructive- 
ness followed in the wake of that failure, nonetheless another 
effort was made in the creation of the United Nations. At 
the time of the latter’s birth only three years ago, we had 
great hopes for it. Because of our faith in it, we offered to 
disarm; we offered to neutralize the power that we had 
discovered in atomic energy; we offered to try to create 
something new and effective in international police power. 
And today we have seen these efforts nullified because of 
the determination behind the iron curtain to maintain an 
aloofness from or hostility to this type of international effort. 
Some of this aloofness is perhaps justified. When it came to 
meeting the problem of Italian aggression in Ethiopia, or 
German aggression in the Ruhr, or Japanese aggression 
in Manchuria, the concerted pledges of nations of the west- 
ern world proved valueless. And yet the failures of that 
time did not quite merit the complete skepticism with which 
Russia has since viewed collective efforts to maintain peace. 
The destruction of World War II should certainly have 
given all nations, regardless of their political philosophies, 
an object lesson in what the failure of collective action to 
maintain peace can mean. 

I do not think that any nation in the world today really 
wants war. However, if we look at the troubles in Pales- 
tine, or in China, or in Berlin, or in Vienna, or Trieste, 
or Finland, or in the new states of India, it is hard to 
believe that human beings are still not intent on trying to 
achieve the realization of their genuine or fancied causes by 
forceful means. If all of these potential areas for conflict 
could be disregarded as merely symptoms of the pugnacious 
instincts of individuals, then we would not have anything 
serious to worry about; but we have not yet devised a 
means to hold them down to localized brawls. Each one of 
them has in it the seeds of a greater conflict. All of us 
know this, and at the same time all of us feel singularly 
helpless in knowing what to do about it. 

‘Today we are spending fantastic sums in this country 


to maintain or rebuild our own armament. We are not 
doing it because we want war or would welcome war. We 
are doing it because we feel—and I think feel genuinely— 
that it is only through maintaining real strength that we 
can effectively exercise our influence for peace. I personally 
believe that to be true, and I think that only if we do keep 
ourselves strong can we speak to other nations with an 
authority that will command respect. As we ask nothing of 
other peoples or nations in the way of territory or repara- 
tions or special concessions, we have a right to insist on 
certain standards of conduct which might insure the main- 
tenance of peace. It is not an easy goal to achieve, but I 
hope that we are taking the right course to make it possible. 

If I have dwelled long on this question of war, it is only 
because I feel so strongly that it is the most unpredictable 
factor with which you are going to be faced in trying to lay 
out your own plans for yourselves and your families. I only 
wish we could forget the possibility of war within our 
lifetimes; however, we still have to contend with the im- 
perfections both of human beings and of the instruments 
which have been created to keep men from destroying each 
other. But since war is a threat, our problem, whether we 
are in public life or in private life, is simply one of devoting 
ourselves continuously to trying to find the intelligent way 
out. 

For those of you who may well feel that there is no 
direct contribution that you yourselves can make to the 
solution of the problem, let me say only this—remember 
that you have achieved an opportunity in this world to 
make a real contribution to it through what you have 
learned here—an opportunity that is given to few people. 
You must keep steadfast the faith that what you have 
already achieved and what the opportunities of this country 
will further allow you to achieve is something worth having 
and making a sacrifice for. If you are willing to make real 
sacrifices and if there should be a threat that these privileges 
may be taken away from you either by force of arms or 
by destructive suggestions that other ways are better under 
other types of police state leadership, then I believe that 
many of the things we now fear can be averted. If you lose 
this faith, if you begin to doubt, then the heritage that you 
have received may well be lost. And if it is lost in this 
country, it will be lost elsewhere, since our philosophy of 
existence and our strength are major factors which keep 
other nations from succumbing to the destructive kind of 
fanaticism which the Yugoslav girl, whom I mentioned at 
the outset, so clearly typified. 


The Quest for World Law and Order 


PREVENTIVE JURISPRUDENCE 
By WESLEY A. STURGES, Dean of the Yale Law School, New Haven, Conn. 


Delivered at the Centennial Commemoration Exercises of the College of Law of 


The Tulane University of Louisiana, April 7, 1948 


HE quest for world law and order is, at least in its 
earliest stage, a search for the implements of world 
peace. As of the year of Our Lord, 1948, we, the 
people of the world, have not accomplished any assurance 
of the opportunity to live in peace. And as of today one 
might despair anew of the possibility of any law and order 
which may assure world peace. Once again, and now, 
rumors of war and preparations for war—somewhere, some- 


time,—command our daily attention. Once again, and now, 
young men in our schools and universities are thinking of 
war; they are amending and temporizing the planning of 
their careers in apprehension of the eventuality of war. 
These are some of the recurring symbols of the frailties 
and ineptness of civilization in any cooperative undertaking, 
looking to the assurance of its own survival. We the people 
of the world are brought to realize once again that we have 
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no social-political organization adequate to restrain war. 
And as our exploitation of science develops, the more ac- 
complished, it seems, become our faculties of killing, and 
the more wretched our “know-how” in the exercise of the 
restraints of law and order. 

As clouds of war gather once more, as if justified by 
precedent, we must confess how contradictory war is to the 
daily principles of most peoples of the world. Rare indeed 
is the society or state that is not predicated upon enough 
positive law and order to assure personal safety and security 
from murder and manslaughter. These primordial ele- 
ments of civikzation are assured with near universality in 
any society of consequence—indeed, in every society of any 
consequence as a factor in world affairs. And as these most 
elementary, but vital, factors of societal existence are as- 
sured by positive law so are they socially accepted as the 
indispensable mores of the peoples within the community. 
Established, as they are, in the traditions of practice of 
local political organization, so are they authenticated by the 
aspirations and expectations of the members of the com- 
munal group. 

But, as yet, not even a working conception of a world 
society, a world community, is in the hearts of men. Ac- 
cordingly, not even the most basic concept essential to politi- 
cal organization is in the minds of men. Accordingly, there 
is no core of source for world law and order. Accordingly, 
do we note our beginnings and realize something of the 
long and tortuous course toward any world law and order— 
any world law and order effective to serve even the most 
rudimentary purposes of social and political organization, 
namely safety and security from personal harm. 

And while there is this negative—the non-existence of 
any working conception of world as a social and political 
organism—there are also positive factors, fully grown, 
which militate against the future conception of the world 
as a social-political organization adequate to assure its mem- 
bers the social minima of personal safety and security. 

Almost all, if not all, of these factors positively militating 
against the recognition of the world as a community affair, 
were born and reared in a different world from that which 
is today’s reality. Science has developed so extensively the 
facilities for killing that today the wages of war seem truly 
to be the death of all civilization. At least, so scientists say 
and seem to believe. Traditions and institutions of earlier 
times, however, maintain their hold upon the minds of 
men and underwrite the serious lag in the accomplishment 
of social and political organization, adequate to cope with 
the radical accomplishments which science has brought to 
civilization. 

What are these factors—or at least some of them—which 
militate positively against acceptance of the world as a social- 
political community? 

Without intending an enumeration in any necessary order 
of importance, I shall mention first that, regardless of func- 
tional realities, psychologically the world is an immense af- 
fair. Many peoples in many lands will experience extreme 
difficulty in developing any sense of community neighborli- 
ness toward each other and even greater difficulty in taking 
on conviction that they should participate in any common 
endeavor to assure their common safety and privileges of 
peace. Even our own countrymen on the West Coast are 
prone to tell us when they visit us on the East Coast: “You 
know, we are so far away from everything, out there.” And 
we of the East Coast do the same when we visit the West 
Coast. Facilities of communication and transportation 


should tend to overcome this sense of far-away-ness. But 
those facilities are the active instrumentalities of the few 





and it is doubted that even those who use them and note 
their consequences in world affairs are quickened in their 
thoughts of a world community or of the necessity of a 
world law and order which may assure peace. Even the 
much-travelled Americans are most likely to be diligent 
sightseers without serious thought of resolving present-day 
factors which may militate for or against the conceiving of 
a world society adequately organized for peace. Our Brit- 
ish friends may, perhaps, be credited with more sophistica- 
tion in this respect. In truth, however, world psychology 
is vigorously provincial and nationalistic. 

Again, the many peoples in the many lands will experi- 
ence great difficulty in developing a consensus to participate 
in any common cause for peace under world law because of 
ancient animosities, long-standing suspicions and continuing 
claims of grievance of each against the other. 

Racial jealousies, competing religious traditions, varying 
principles of family life, variety of economic organization, 
and varying schemes of acquiring and holding wealth, like- 
wise will inspire continued adherence to the local and na- 
tionalistic social consciousness and inspire, in turn, indiffer- 
ence, if not resistance, to any participation in any organiza- 
tion of world society which may implement a world law 
and order adequate for the maintenance of peace. 

Even greater hindrance to any such societal organization 
of the world doubtless lies in the confusion of tongues 
among the peoples of the world. Language differences con- 
tribute directly and with terrible power to isolation in 
thought and understanding. These language barriers like- 
wise positively facilitate misunderstanding, regardless of all 
good intentions, for the word which is of pleasing conno- 
tation in one vernacular may well be poisonous in another. 

Another deterrent to any societal organization for world 
law and order is the complex of different legal systems which 
are extant in the world. ‘They codify and perpetuate even 
the most acute traditions of nationalism, and make au- 
thoritative both politically and jurisprudentially, what has 
been described as “the existing anarchy of the community 
of nations.”’ It is common to identify some sixteen or eigh- 
teen different legal systems upon the face of earth. It also 
is traditional to recognize and emphasize vital differences 
among them in matters of underlying political and juris- 
prudential theory and principle, to recognize and empha- 
size conflicting and esoteric procedures and mysterious vari- 
ations of text. Language difficulties, including technical 
provincialisms in the meaning of languages, almost defy 
comprehension of the parallels and divergencies of many of 
these legal systems and even discourage research to ascertain 
how often differences and parallels are functional and sub- 
stantial and how often they lie only in words. In other 
words, we yet have no competent authority upon the dif- 
ferent legal systems of the world, no competent concordance 
showing how far their differences lie in semantics rather 
than in functional equivalents. It has been traditional, how- 
ever, especially in the legal profession and in diplomacy, 
formally to acknowledge and honor listing of textual in- 
compatibilities and contradictions. 

These legal systems do not, of course, stand alone in de- 
terring the development of world programming of world 
law and order. They are inevitable implements and con- 
comitants of the political governments within the world. 

Governments, in turn, must be recognized as a most 
powerful deterrent of any programming of a world law. 
They are manned by persons, who, in turn, are jealous, or, 
if a more polite word is becoming, solicitous, especially in 
the conduct of all affairs international, of nationalistic 
power and prestige, and they are custodians and adminis- 
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trators of the nationalistic traditions and impulses of their 
There also has been accorded to governments the 
extraordinary attainment generally called sovereignty. They 
are “sovereign” because they need not—may not—do hom- 
age to any superior law or order. Each is and must be a 
law unto itself; each must be supreme in its dominion; each 
its own defender. This is the stuff of which tra- 
International Law is made. Traditional Interna- 

Law concedes its own limitations and confines its 
ability to such relationships among independent, sov- 
ereign as may be freely accorded by those states. Here 
is deeply-rooted, formalized, jurisprudential tenet which 
perhaps the most powerful hindrance to the fur- 
therance of any conception of world society politically or- 
aie to program a world law and order adequate to 
assure the safety and peace of the peoples of the world. 
This tenet is expressly honored recently in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

\e who profess faith in the democratic process as the 
fundamental and ideal of political and social life 
should, it seems, look precisely and directly to the peoples 
(the human beings) of the world as the ultimate authori- 
tative source of any new world law for peace. Experience 
teaches us the wisdom of this basic conception of the source 
of law and order. But established national governments 
and their insistence upon the existing principles of tradi- 
tional International Jurisprudence seriously challenge the 
democratic Even for their own security and safety 
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it is not clear that the peoples of the earth can organize or 
collectively act in any effective way to make sure their 
hopes and aspirations for world order and peace. Let us 


pursue this quandary to its bitter end. 

Please note that | am talking about a world law sufh- 
cient to assure the safety of life and limb of the peoples of 
the world. My remarks are confined to a consideration of 
just those most elementary objectives and purposes of politi- 
cal organization and of law and order. For present pur- 
poses | do not contemplate any general code upon interna- 
tional affairs, no additional world law furtherance of 
civil liberties, nor for the general amelioration 
of world attairs whether economic, political, or social. I 
contine my remarks to the most elemental of humane con- 
siderations—the privilege of personal safety and freedom 
from organized killing by war. 

| have dwelt upon at least some of the positive hindrances 
to world law and order which may prove more powerful 
than all the peoples of the world who aspire and hope for 


any more 


their safety and survival. Frankly re-stated, the quest for 
world law and order is clogged at the very start by a con- 


yeries of positive factors, fully grown out of the traditions 
of an older and different world, which militate against even 
the formulation of a conception of any world society ade- 
quately organized to assure its members as a whole even 
the social minimum of safety from the harms of war. 
Perhaps I should also emphasize that my remarks involve 
no espousal, directly or indirectly, of any form or principle 
world government, whether by world federation or 
otherwise. Nor do I intend to imply a disregard for the 
future usefulness of some such program. As yet, 
however, we are not so far along in the development of a 
world society as to have any immediate use for 
any such superstructures of goyernmental organization. We 
the people of the world are yet confronted with the formid- 
able fact that we have no accepted rationale, no established 
facility, whereby to speak with authority, much less to 
command respect, for even the most primordial first prin- 
ciple of even the most simple form of societal organization, 
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namely, self-preservation. And in this connection, it may 
not be amiss to emphasize, also, that in light of the ominous 
signals, already up in international relations, time should 
be recognized as of the essence, if the privileges of world 
peace are to be preserved. 

This is, of course, a weird picture of the predicament of 
present-day civilization; replete it is with the shadows and 
grotesque mirages of World War III. Today’s headlines 
on preparations for war—somewhere, sometime—intensify 
the realization once more of the wretched ineptness of the 
peoples of the world adequately to organize for their own 
survival. 

Is there no effective and speedy solution of this situation? 
The answer seems clear—no. Why? Soviet Russia. 

Perhaps I should amend the foregoing question and an- 
swer in deference to the United Nations. For present pur- 
poses, I do not deem it necessary to review the strength and 
frailty which the United Nations has displayed thus far in 
its career. As I have previously indicated, however, it is 
organized by national governments with express recognition 
in its Charter of the principles of traditional International 
Law which concede the sovereign independence of each 
subscribing government. It is a superstructure of govern- 
ment predicated upon the continuing consent of the sub- 
scribing sovereign governments. Experience indicates that, 
as much as one may hope against another world war, one 
must have doubts that the United Nations carries the as- 
surance of world peace. 

But, even if those doubts are resolved in substantial part, 
the stakes of world peace are so great and so vital to the 
survival of civilization that there is prudence in not putting 
all of the eggs in one basket. Is there any other basket? 

Are we so immersed in the traditions of political and 
jurisprudential doctrines and the realities of world organi- 
zation of today that we must remain bound to them with 
all of their irrational application to our number-one need 
of modern world society? It is inevitable and irrevocable 
that we, the people of the world, shall remain so far sub- 
ordinated to the vagaries and expediencies of the national 
governments of the earth, that they shall ultimately deter- 
mine whether or not there shall be another world war? 
Is the democratic process which poses the ultimate of au- 
thority in mundane things with the peoples of the world 
only a theory, and without implements, to function in the 
situation ? 

I do not make bold to presume to answer these questions. 
Time will tell. Soviet Russia will determine a substantial 
part of the answers. 

But I do venture at this University gathering to discuss 
briefly what I believe may be worthy of further consider- 
ation. 

I do have the faith that if world opinion could be organ- 
ized at the “grass roots,” and if the peoples of the world 
were to find facilities of communication to command their 
common desire for the maintenance of peace, there would 
be peace. If this is not true, then the will of the people 
has no potency in world affairs. One must recognize, how- 
ever, that Soviet Russia has no time for such truck; the 
democratic process is as repulsive to it as its totalitarianism 
is to us in America. Believing as I do in the potential com- 
petence of the democratic process in world affairs, I would, 
were it not for Soviet Russia, have genuine faith that 
world opinion could be organized and translated into effec- 
tive command for world peace. 

In considering this organization and translation of world 
opinion into action, it seems plausible to think of negative 
actions which human beings may engage in as well as posi- 
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tive action. The peoples of the world still have it in their 
own several powers as human beings »ot to do many things, 
while their capacity collectively to organize for positive do- 
ing may be more speculative and remote. To take from the 
terminology of labor relations, it seems within the realm 
of reasonable belief that the peoples of the world, includ- 
ing the present captive peoples of Soviet Russia, might be 
organized in a world-wide sit-down strike against war. 
And it is doubted that this facility of human beings not- 
to-do has been wholly absorbed even in totalitarian Russia. 

Of course it is easy to react adversely against any such 
program and continue on a line of thought of least resistance 
that the Lord will provide or that it cannot happen here. 
It may be dismissed as Quakerism, or Gandhism or by 
some other term with greater connotation of opprobrium. 
But let me reiterate that I am talking about the promotion 
and establishment of our democratic process in the resolu- 
tion of our world problems. 

And let me pause at this point to caution upon our think- 
ing as to the nature of World War III. As I understand 
the scientists and other experts in the use of atomic energy, 
radio control, jet propulsion and bacteriological and chemi- 
cal warfare services, World War III will be unique; no 
one will win, everyone will lose, and humanity and the 
beasts of the earth will be withered and torn—perhaps be- 
yond repair. We well may anticipate the destruction of 
Hiroshima as a miniature prototype of the aftermath of 
World War III. 

The difficulties of social rehabilitation following in the 
wake of World War II, with which we still struggle, 
should be a warning of what might come in the wake of 
another World War. Traditional ideas of war that one 
army shall win and the other shall lose can be, at the most, 
only a professional memory for the military man of an 
outmoded past. In other words, and in short language, 
World War III seems to spell world suicide. Outside mili- 
tary discipline, | am unaware of instances of the voluntary 
organization of human beings to engage in the common 
pursuit of their suicide; on the contrary, an instinct is 
shared by almost all rational human beings regardless of 
race, color, creed, economic, social or political status, and 
whether in adversity or affluence, and whether under one 
regime of government or another, to live. Accordingly, do 
I believe that most rational peoples of the world would 
concur in the expediency, the desirability, the indispensa- 
bility, that war, as it may be tomorrow or thereafter, be 
banished from the thoughts and actions of men. Accord- 
ingly, do I urge the feasibility and necessity of any action, 
and by all civilized peoples of the world, to make sure that 
no government of any proportions, whether democratic or 
fascistic or communistic, be allowed again to experiment 
with or venture into war. And I rely upon it that even 
the captive people of Soviet Russia may still cherish the 
number one instinct of human life—life itself. 

Of course, there are apparent alternatives to a World 
War III. Soviet Russia may mend its ways or we the 
democracies of the world may surrender to absorption by 
Soviet totalitarianism. Fundamental Soviet Code under- 
writes world domination and, indeed, the expectation of 
war with the proponents of our democratic ways of life. 
It also exploits the belief that the Soviet will win the war. 
And the present government of Soviet Russia appears to be 
hewing straight to the line of this fundamental tenet. 

Is absorption by Soviet totalitarianism more to be desired 
hy the peoples of the world than death and destruction in 
World War III? Is the privilege to live to be sold at such 
a price? As I have observed, purpose to live is a vital in- 


stinct of mankind. But this instinct for life is for much 
more than to remain and be on the borderline from death; 
it involves the will to do and be within the society in which 
one lives. It looks to the freedom to think and believe, 
freedom to speak, to criticize, to complain, to compliment, 
freedom to learn, freedom to arrange one’s relations with 
others, freedom to choose one’s religion and to preach and 
teach it, freedom to be a man with whom all men count 
but none too much. All of these freedoms as they bear 
meanings to us are silly nonsense to Soviet Russia; they 
are to be stricken from the minds of all men. When all of 
these freedoms are subtracted from life, from the life of 
those who once have known them, the instinct to live is 
depleted to naught. The internal security of Soviet totali- 
tarianism will progress chiefly in response to its inbreeding 
of its peoples in succeeding generations so that its peoples 
will be conceived and born into ignorance of the freedoms 
of democratic society as we know them. Absorption by 
Soviet totalitarianism of a people once free means the con- 
tinuing sterilization of their life. Surrender to it seems to 
pose to free peoples no rational alternative to death at war. 


Rejecting these alternatives whereby Soviet Russia would 
mend its ways, or whereby the free peoples of the world 
would submit to absorption by Soviet totalitarianism, we 
still must reckon with Soviet Russia in any endeavor to 
exercise the democratic process and facilitate the will of 
the peoples of the world to command world peace, whether 
in negative form as | have suggested, or otherwise. 


Indeed, if any such program were successfully carried 
out in other parts of the world, it might well facilitate the 
expansion of Soviet totalitarianism and its very absorption 
of the world. Sadly we must recognize that the principles 
of political totalitarianism, as vouched by the government 
of Soviet Russia, repudiate the principle that the ultimate 
and authoritative source of law and government is the 
people; the democratic process as we respect it is not hon- 
ored in affairs political or social. Fundamental Soviet code 
subordinates the people to the state and implements the sub- 
ordination with the power of the police. And, as I have 
said before, fundamental Soviet code also underwrites the 
expectation of war with the proponents of the principles of 
our democratic process and gives assurances that the Soviet 
will win that war. It is beyond doubt, therefore, that 
Soviet Russia will officially slam its doors in the face of 
any plan whereby the peoples of Russia might express them- 
selves for world peace. 

But, may there be hope—even one hope—to infiltrate 
Soviet Russia with the message of peace, and bring the 
message of world peace to the peoples of Russia and its 
satellites for approval and for action. ‘‘Woe is me,” I am 
told—because of the extraordinary efficacy of the “Iron 
Curtain.” For the moment at least does this seem to be 
the bitter end of any program to exploit the democratic 
process to the ends of assuming world peace. 


Even so, we should keep in mind that there are millions 
of Russians behind the Curtain. We also should keep in 
mind that the Iron Curtain is constituted by men. And so 
long as the Curtain endures, so long is there hope to pene- 
trate it. Furthermore, the very nature of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, its principles and practices, make feasible the hope 
of some organization of an underground inside at least some 
parts of Russia. 


But to whom may we look eventually to initiate the or- 
ganization of the peoples of the world against another 
World War? To whom may we look to circumvent the 
Iron Curtain and reach the people of Russia? 


Are we 
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wholly dependent upon the formality, rigidity, and protocol 
of diplomacy? When the crisis of war has come upon us 
in the past, we have turned to our youth to liquidate our 
bankruptcy. We have turned especially to the young men 
and women in our colleges and universities—not alone for 
their physical strength—indeed more for their brains, cour- 
age, and daring. As the young men and women in our 
colleges and universities are useful in war, I have faith in 
their comparable competence for the missions of peace. They 
should be able fully to appreciate a world community of 
interest against war. They are more free than their elders 
from the prejudices of provincialism and outmoded protocol 
which have been reared in a world gone by. We, the people 
of the world, are faced with miserable alternatives. We 
nust invoke all available talent peaceably to resolve them. 
{ have at least as great faith in youth as in old age. Ex- 
perience not frequently spells too much caution. I am in- 
clined to hope, therefore, for a world union of college and 
univer students which will enlist the brains, ingenuity, 
and daring of college youth, to aid in overcoming the 
growing instability of world peace. I would have such a 
union organize aggressively to counteract, both at home and 
ibroad, further extension of Communism. I would urge 
that come expert in the techniques of Communist ex- 
pansion and expert and aggressive in the administration of 
peaceful counter-action. Let such a union organize aggres- 
sively to infiltrate Russia in order to re-establish there the 
principle of the sovereignty of man in all things worldly 
and to re-establish recognition of the rights of all men 
under all governments to be fully free to determine that 
they shall survive and live in peace. 

In the meantime, we in academic halls, and especially in 
the law schools, can press more earnestly our researches 
into the fields of comparative law and a jurisprudence for 
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world relations. These studies may well take on extremely 
serious purpose in searching out and demonstrating how the 
different legal systems of the world implement and perpetu- 
ate nationalistic traditions and clog freedom of communi- 
cation and intercourse among the peoples of the world. 
Such studies should bring to light fundamental parallels 
among the diverse systems and afford creative impetus for 
the adaptation of one system to the needs of another and 
for the knitting together of useful devices of the several 
systems to suggest a possible model for a world law which 
will, at least, afford the social minimum of personal safety. 

Allied researches and studies should explore and bring 
to light new principles of political science and new juris- 
prudential doctrine which may bridge the gap between the 
tenets of traditional international jurisprudence and a 
philosophy of law and government which may facilitate the 
formulation of fit principles for the organization of the 
world as a social-political unit of law and order. 

I also am prone to urge once more that organized legal 
education press forward in the development of the processes 
and purposes of “preventive jurisprudence.” This aspect 
of the educational process has for its principal objectives the 
searching out and demonstrating of the “friction points” 
and “tension areas” which may breed tomorrow’s contra- 
ventions of law and order. I believe that the objectives of 
“preventive jurisprudence” should be undertaken on an ex- 
tensive scale in connection with any endeavor to formalize 
any world law because it, in turn, will concern, so directly, 
the maintenance of safety and security. 

And so it is that, at these exercises in centennial com- 
memoration of the founding of the College of Law of The 
Tulane University of Louisiana, we contemplate once again 
the hazards which attend our survival and the frailties of 
our facilities in our quest for world peace under law. 
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FRENCH CONCEPTION OF FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
By M. JEAN LETOURNEAU, Chief of the French Delegation to the 
United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 
Delivered at the United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information, Geneva, Switzerland, March 31, 1948 


HE fact that more than fifty delegations have as- 
sembled in the Palace of the League of Nations at 
(jeneva in answer to the call of the United Nations 
for a Conference on Freedom of the Press and Information, 
sliould be a source of hope and comfort to all the peoples 
ot the world. Indeed, Gentlemen, your presence here means 
that more than fifty States recognize and proclaim that in- 
formation should be free, and that if they differ as to how 
this principle should be applied, they are ready to discuss 
the question and to seek together the best practical means of 
safeguarding a treedom which they all hold dear. 
lrance is proud and happy to bring her contribution to 
this task. If there is one freedom to which we are particu- 
larly attached it is this one, for in 1789 the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and of the Citizen proclaimed: “The 
free communication of thoughts and opinions is one of the 
most precious of the rights of man: every citizen may, ac- 
cordingly, speak, write and print freely, being responsible, 
however, for such abuses of this freedom as may be defined 
by the law.” Ever since that time this principle has re- 
mained one of the fundamental elements of all French con- 


stitutions, at least when the people have had the opportunity 
freely to draw up and establish their own constitution. The 
very detailed answer of the French Government to the re- 
quest of the Secretary General of the United Nations for 
information makes it unnecessary for me to enlarge upon 
the manner in which French legislators have conceived and 
applied the principle of freedom of the press and information. 

You may rest assured, Gentlemen, that the French dele- 
gation will support any proposals, any draft agreements or 
resolutions, any plans which will have as their effect to 
guarantee a more complete, more satisfactory and more con- 
crete exercise of the right to freedom of information. 

If we are to extend and strengthen this freedom through- 
out the world, clearly our first task is to study the obstacles 
that still restrict or limit its exercise and to determine in 
what manner these obstacles can be eliminated or, at least, 
reduced to smaller proportions. 

Some of these obstacles are absolutely contradictory to 
the principles which constitute the very basis of freedom 
of information. Some of them have been created by gov- 
ernments, and their existence must be regarded as an anach- 
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ronism, as a survival of the past. Others are the result 
of a process of economic development which, by turning the 
press, radio and cinema into industries, has fostered in this 
field, as in so many others, a concentration of capital that 
can lead to virtual private monopolies. It will be the task 
of this Conference, strong because it represents the vast ma- 
jority of the nations of the world, to demand the abolition 
of unjustifiable government interference and abusive finan- 
cial pressures. The French delegation is convinced that in- 
ternational public opinion can exercise a salutary influence 
in this domain. 

Other obstacles, on the contrary, are more or less justi- 
fied by the existence of certain abuses or inequalities which, 
in their turn, cause reactions that -may result in the in- 
fringement of freedom of information. The only effective 
way to mitigate these obstacles is to correct the abuses and 
inequalities that have given rise to them. 

The French people affirmed the need-to struggle against 
abuses of freedom of information in 1789, for in the article 
of the Declaration of the Rights of Man which I quoted a 
moment ago it was expressly stated that every citizen could 
write or print freely, being responsible for such abuses of 
this freedom as may be defined by the law. Basing itself 
upon this tradition, the French delegation will ask the Con- 
ference to reaffirm the principle of the responsibility of those 
whose heavy task it is to inform world opinion, to define as 
precisely as possible the extent and limits of this responsi- 
bility, to indicate the cases in which it must be exercised 
and those in which it is inoperative, and to suggest penalties 
for failure to fulfill this responsibility that are compatible 
with the necessities of the present day. 

During the last one hundred and sixty years France has 
given so many proofs of her devotion to freedom of the 
press, the French people have so often reacted sharply to 
threats against this cardinal principle, and know so well 
that without it there can be no democracy worthy of the 
name, that the French delegation was not surprised to hear 
certain eminent speakers voice their fear lest the applica- 
tion of the principle of responsibility result in certain dan- 
gers to the full exercise of this freedom. Yes, we under- 
stand and share these scruples. We know that there is no 
field in which caution is more necessary, but we also know 
that, in the last analysis, and above all under the conditions 
in which the modern press operates, a freedom that is abso- 
lute and unlimited would destroy itself. Our long experi- 
ence in this field and the proven effectiveness of our internal 
legislation naturally suggests to us what must be the origi- 
nal contribution and the special role of France in the work 
of this Conference. 

We believe, as the honorable delegates of the Nether- 
lands and especially of India have so forcefully shown, that 
the idea of freedom is inseparable from that of responsi- 
bility; to separate them would not mean to increase free- 
dom, but to restrict it, for in this domain, as in others, 
abuse justifies restrictions and discriminations. In our view, 
the Conference can substantially improve freedom of in- 
formation by combating these abuses. Then and only then 
can it demand with all the necessary authority the aboli- 
tion of obstacles whose justification—or pretext—is the 
abuse of freedom of information and the absence of inter- 
national responsibility on the part of those who speak or 
write in the organs of mass information. By correcting 
abuses the Conference will take away from those who are 
at present restricting freedom of information all justifica- 
tion or even appearance of justification. 

It is important to define the responsibility implied by 
freedom of the press in order to avoid the excesses to which 


the principle of responsibility might give rise. Indeed, we 
must proceed in such a way that the abuse of the principle 
of freedom by some people does not lead to the abuse of 
the principle of responsibility by others. The French dele- 
gation is fully conscious of these dangers. Last year at 
Lake Success, our delegation made it clear that, while 
France’s general tendency is eventually to arrive at some 
sort of international authority in this field as in others, she 
did not consider it possible to do this under the present cir- 
cumstances and therefore pronounced herself against the 
establishment of a repressive authority with regard to the 
dissemination of false news. 

This is still the position of France. We also believe that 
a system of free enterprise is the only suitable one for an 
information enterprise. Such a system is imperative if we 
are to have salutary criticism of the actions of the public 
authorities. However, this freedom of enterprise must have 
as its corollary responsibility on the part of those who ex- 
ercise it. I am frank to admit, Gentlemen, that my coun- 
try would be gratified if the efforts which it has made, 
especially since the liberation, to incorporate in its laws 
concrete provisions fixing the responsibility of the owners 
and directors of the principal organs of mass information 
were considered worthy of imitation by other countries. 

Finally, a certain number of practices which legally or 
in fact hamper the full exercise of freedom of information 
are the result of material inequalities. The Conference 
must give its attention to this problem which has already 
been mentioned by the honorable delegates of Pakistan and 
Italy; freedom of the press would be a snare and a delusion 
if the means of propagating opinion were in the possession 
of only a few privileged nations and individuals, and if 
broad sections of international public opinion, although 
theoretically endowed with the right to express themselves, 
were deprived not only for political, but also for economic 
reasons, of the practical means of so doing. A great French 
thinker has said: as between rich and poor, it is freedom 
that oppresses and law that liberates; with regard to in- 
formation, as in economic matters, only abundance can make 
it possible to abolish protectionism and the quota system. 

The French Government, therefore, calls upon all free 
peoples to accomplish, now or in the near future, the fol- 
lowing threefold task in the field of information: first, to 
proclaim, define and extend as far as possible the concept 
of freedom; second, to affirm, define and give whatever 
concrete expression lies in our power to the concept of re- 
sponsibility; finally, to ensure as far as possible, equal op- 
portunities for all. 

* * * 

The points of view expressed by the preceding speakers 
made quite clear the difficulties we must overcome in order 
to achieve a positive result. The French delegation is con- 
vinced that we must be satisfied to progress by stages. If 
the present meeting accomplishes the first of these stages, 
it will not have been in vain. 

There are a certain number of concrete measures which, 
despite our differences, we should all be able to agree upon 
immediately. While we shall re-examine our own pro- 
posals in the proper Committees and with reference to the 
ideas that have just been developed in the general discus- 
sion, the French delegation hopes, nevertheless, that it can 
lay before this Conference suggestions for certain clearly 
defined improvements in freedom of information. I would 


like to outline to you the main features of the contribution 
that we wish to bring to your work in order to render more 
effective the freedom of the press. 

A common feature of all the proposals that the French 
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delegation intends to submit to this Conference is that they 
do tiet represent what our Government would like to see 
fone in this domain, but are limited to what it thinks can 
in the present circumstances. If, contrary to our 
expectations, subsequent debates reveal the possibility of 
voing turther along the path of progress and improvement, 
rest. assured, Gentlemen, that the French delegation will 
be the first to submit more far-reaching proposals and to 
support any initiative that is in harmony with its own ideas. 

| shall accordingly take up the three principal fields of 
activity which I defined in the first part of my discussion 
and indicate the steps that we consider both desirable and 
possible in each one. 


4 
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lirst, in the field of freedom as such, or, to be more pre- 
cise, with regard to the fetters that still hamper the full 
e of freedom of information, the French delegation 
will put before this Conference several proposals designed 
to free information from the tutelage both of the State 
and of big business. 

In order to free information from the tutelage of the 
State, that is, in order to eliminate or mitigate political 
obstacles, we shall propose that this Conference solemnly 
affirm the principle of non-discrimination and clearly define 
the measures that seem necessary in order to put an end 
to the inequalities of treatment that still obtain in the field 
<s information. 
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We shall also propose that the Conference solemnly con- 
den all forms of peace time censorship, either before or 
after publication of information. In cases where extraordi- 
nary circumstances justify or excuse the temporary main- 
tenance or reestablishment of censorship, we shall propose 
that the Conference limit this practice by clearly defined 
revulations which will remove, insofar as possible, its ar- 
bitrary character. 

In order to free information from the tutelage of big 
business, that is, in order to eliminate or mitigate economic 
obstacles, the French delegation will suggest a certain num- 
ber of measures designed to prevent the organization of 
cartels, of monopolies in name or in fact, and in general of 
all arrangements which, by uniting and grouping powerful 
economic interests, result in fact, if not in law, in a sort of 
standardization of the sources of information. This pre- 
vents the citizen from becoming aware of all the versions 
that may exist of the facts reported to him and deprives 
him of the multiplicity of news and variety of points of 
view which, in the last analysis, are the only means of en- 
suring objectivity of information under a free government. 

In the second field, that of responsibility, it seems to the 
French delegation that, despite the profound divergencies 
which I have already mentioned, there are certain procedures 
that might be accepted by all parties because they would 
satisfy both those who have come to this Conference in the 
hope of extending the free distribution of news no matter 
what its source or origin, and those who see in the present 
gathering the possibility of correcting abuses of freedom 
of information and effectively establishing responsibility 
which, in their view, is one of the necessary prerequisites 
of freedom. In this connection, the French delegation will 
submit three proposals. 

The first of these is to create an International Informa- 
tion Council composed in the main of professionals of all 
countries and functioning in liaison with the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. It would have the 
responsibility of enforcing any international agreements that 
mav be concluded with regard to information and the press, 
particularly those which the French delegation will suggest 


relative to an international press accreditation card and 
the international right to demand correction. 


The second French proposal in this field is the creation 
of an international press accreditation card which would be 
issued by the International Information Council and would 
be withdrawn by the same organization as a punishment for 
flagrant violations of professional ethics. States which sign 
the agreement creating such a card will pledge themselves 
to give special facilities to those who hold it, especially with 
regard to transportation, foreign exchange and visas. 


Our third proposal, like one we made last October at 
Lake Success, would have as its object the establishment of 
the international right to demand correction, which would 
operate in the following manner: whenever a government 
considers that information has been distributed which gives 
an incorrect picture of facts directly concerning that gov- 
ernment, it may send a correction to all the publications 
which have reproduced this information. If these latter re- 
fuse to print the correction, the interested government may 
lay the matter before the International Information Coun- 
cil which, having verified the admissibility of the correction, 
and without judging the content of the question or the ex- 
actitude of the facts reported, would then give the correc- 
tion the widest possible publicity. It is also conceivable that 
official government press bureaus would give all communi- 
cations of the International Information Council the same 
publicity that they give to communiqués of their own gov- 
ernment. 

In drawing up these three plans we endeavored to im- 
prove the services offered to international public opinion 
without restricting in any way the scope of free information. 
The international right to demand correction, as we en- 
visage it, would in no way diminish the distribution of news 
from private sources, but it would give wider currency to 
official statements; in connection with each important inter- 
national fact it would permit the citizens of each country 
to learn simultaneously both the version given by private 
information sources and that released by the government 
concerned. 

The international press accreditation card would in no 
way infringe the rights of those journalists who decide not 
to ask for it, but it would give greater facilities to those 
who agreed to conform to this institution. However, the 
French delegation is convinced that all steps designed to 
give better working facilities to journalists must remain a 
dead letter if the granting of greater rights is not accom- 
panied by the acceptance of heavier responsibilities. 

The International Council is the indispensable corollary 
of any agreements that may be presented for study in the 
course of this Conference. Of what use would it be to 
sign international agreements in the absence of an inter- 
national agency responsible for their execution? As you 
have seen, Gentlemen, the international right to demand 
correction and an international press accreditation card im- 
ply the existence of an international agency. I am con- 
vinced that this same necessity will become apparent sooner 
or later in connection with. agreements proposed by other 
delegations. 

The third field in which we ought to achieve something 
concrete is that of the equalization of opportunities. The 
French delegation has not drawn up a proposal in this con- 
nection because the necessary proposals have already been 
presented by the UNESCO Commission which last year 
made a study of the technical needs of the press, radio and 
cinema in the war-devastated countries. We hope that the 
Conference will study these proposals and will try to 
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realize those which seem feasible at the present time. It 
should also indicate to UNESCO its desire to see that body 
actively continue its work on this question. 

. * * 


To my mind, if the Conference decides to bring its ef- 
forts to bear simultaneously in these three fields, which 
seem to me to correspond to the basic elements of our prob- 
lem, there is every possibility that it will achieve tangible 
results and considerably broaden the exercise of freedom of 
the press. Such is the heartfelt wish of the French Gov- 


ernment. As the representative of a country whose history 
in recent times has been consistently dominated by the ac- 
tivities of the press and the need to protect its freedom, a 
country which made a revolution in 1830 because it would 
not agree to the reestablishment of censorship, I call upon 
all the delegates who are participating in these debates and, 
through them, upon international public opinion which they 
represent, to set aside their ideological differences in favor 
of concrete achievements. By these achievements the peoples 
of the world will judge our work tomorrow. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
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By WINTHROP G. BROWN, dcting Director, Office of International Trade Policy, 
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LMOST two hundred years ago a Chinese Emperor 
sent a message to George III of England via the 
first commercial mission from Europe. It said: 

“The stores of goods at the Celestial Court are plenteously 
abundant; there is nothing but what is possessed, so that 
there is really no need for the produce of outer barbarians 
in order to balance supply and demand. However, as tea, 
silk and porcelain produced by the Celestial Court are in- 
dispensable objects to the different states of Europe and to 
thy Kingdom, for this reason we have in our grace and 
commiseration established the foreign hongs at Macao in 
order that all daily needs may be duly supplied, and every- 
one share in our superfluous riches,” 

We today can be neither so complacent nor so conde- 
scending as that Chinese Emperor about the trade of our 
country with the rest of the world. For history and bitter 
experience have taught us that in order to continue pros- 
perity in this country and in order to foster stable economic 
conditions throughout the world, trade must flourish among 
nations, and although we appear to be supplied with a 
“plenteous abundance,” we are definitely not in a position 
to call ourselves self-sufficient; nor to say that we have 
“really no need for the produce of outer barbarians.” 

This afternoon we are primarily concerned with imports 
—why we need them, what the Government has done to 
help us obtain them most advantageously, and how the poli- 
cies thus pursued are being used to serve our basic national 
interest. 

Why do we need imports? 

The United States is now the world’s principal foreign 
trading country. Our exports are larger than those of any 
other country. Our imports are second only to those of the 
United Kingdom. Approximately 10 per cent of the total 
agricultural and industrial production of the United States 
is sold abroad. To some people, an average export of 10 
per cent of our production may not seem significant, but 
businessmen know that a variation of 10 per cent in a com- 
pany’s sales may mean the difference between black and 
red ink. Moreover, the 10 per cent average obscures the 
fact that, for some products, exports take a fourth or even 
a half of the total United States output. In 1938 exports 
furnished a market for 29 per cent of our production of 
tobacco, 31 per cent of cotton, 12 per cent of lard, 36 per 
cent of dried fruit, 29 per cent of sardines, 52 per cent of 


phosphate rock, 36 per cent of sulfur, 38 per cent of rosin, 
14 per cent of industrial machinery, 14 per cent of auto- 
mobiles, 22 per cent of office appliances, 12 per cent of 
radios, etc. Even these figures do not tell the whole story, 
for the production of these products is often confined to 
particular states or localities upon which a shrinkage in ex- 
ports would have a highly concentrated effect. 

Our agricultural and industrial capacity expanded greatly 
during the war. Our dgricultural output in 1947, for ex- 
ample, was one-third above the 1939 volume. When the 
world food shortage ends, the United States will be faced 
with agricultural surpluses, unless exports are maintained. 
Economic history shows that agricultural depressions pre- 
cede and lead to industrial depressions. Prosperity of an 
industrial state is highly dependent upon the prosperity, not 
only of other industrial states that buy its manufactures, 
but also upon the prosperity of agricultural areas that buy 
manufactures from all states. 

Everyone will agree that exports are beneficial. But the 
plain fact is that we cannot export unless we import (ex- 
cept by continuing foreign loans indefinitely without re- 
payment). The real issue is not whether we want to import, 
but whether we want to import in order to export—whether 
we want a large foreign trade of exports and imports, a 
small foreign trade, or no foreign trade. The inescapable 
truth is that the most prosperous countries are those with a 
large foreign trade. The poorest countries are those with a 
small foreign trade. 

That is the first answer to the question, ““Why do we 
need imports?” 

A second answer is that there are many primary products 
that we need to maintain our high standard of living, which 
come only from abroad. Every school child knows about 
the sources of coffee, tea, cocoa, bananas, spices and the 
like. Our meals would be dull indeed were it not for these 
imports. But more important is the necessity for meeting 
our almost insatiable demands for primary raw materials 
to feed our industry. Some, like natural rubber, we do not 
produce at all. Others we do not produce in anywhere 
near sufficient quantities. We know, for example, that the 
United States is the world’s greatest producer of steel. To 
make steel requires some 40 raw materials drawn from 57 
different countries. For example, a ton of steel requires 14 
pounds of manganese. Ninety-seven per cent of our man- 
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yanese is imported. We know that the United States is the 
world’s. greatest producer of automobiles. Thirty-one ma- 
terials necessary for the car you drive come from foreign 
countries. As stated in an article in one of our leading 
journals, “how well you eat, how adequately you are clothed 
and housed, how good a car you drive—in short, how high 
is your standard of living,” depends on imports. 

Moreover, there are many raw materials which are of 
critical importance to our national security. It is essential 
that we maintain adequate stockpiles of these materials 
which we do not produce and conserve our resources of 
those which we do produce. 

The Bureau of Mines reported to Congress in May 
1947, that our known commercial reserves of 21 major 
minerals, including copper, lead, zinc, manganese, chrome, 
tungsten, mica and petroleum are less than sufficient to 
supply 35 years of domestic requirements at current con- 
sumption rates. Imports of such minerals are necessary (a) 
to conserve dwindling domestic reserves, and (b) to supply 
domestic manufacturers with raw materials at costs that 
will enable them to compete against foreign manufacturers 
in fabricated products. 

And in the gentler field of the amenities of life, which 
are so important to a nation like our own which has so 
high a standard of living, come the fine luxury goods not 
economically produced in this country: brandy and perfume, 
oriental rugs, certain furs, and things of that kind. 

Another reason why we need imports is that they make 
jobs in the United States. Quite aside from the obvious 
fact that our factories could not operate without basic raw 
materials from abroad, every pound of rubber, every bolt 
of cloth, every case of glassware that comes into the United 
States has to be unloaded, warehoused, transported, insured, 
advertised and marketed. This means jobs. 

Most of the imports I have been describing thus far are 
essentially non-competitive with United States products. 
They meet needs which we cannot meet from our own re- 
sources at all, or which we can meet only in part. They 
make up the great bulk of our imports. But there is also a 
considerable volume of imports which are more or less di- 
rectly competitive with domestic production. Our people 
need and want those products, too, and the fact that they 
are competitive should not frighten us. Our country is the 
home of competition. Lack of competition means stagna- 
tion. Lower tariffs on these products will benefit our con- 
sumers. Yet it is a fact that indiscriminate lowering of 
tarifts on such products could have serious disrupting effects 
on certain segments of our economy. 

This brings me to the second major aspect of this talk. 
What has this Government done to help us obtain the im- 
ports which we need and want in such a way as best to 
serve the interests of the producers and consumers of the 
United States? 

During the period between World Wars I and II and 
up until 1934, we pursued a policy of economic isolationism. 
Though we had become a creditor nation, we did not pur- 
sue the policies befitting a creditor nation. Instead, we tried 
to insulate: ourselves from the rest of the world. Rather 
than encourage other nations to trade with us and enabling 
them to pay for our goods with their goods, we raised our 
tariffs against them. 

In 1934, however, this policy was reversed. In that year 
the Congress passed the Trade Agreements Act, giving the 
President power to enter into agreements with other coun- 
tries for the reciprocal reduction of the highly restrictive 
barriers that were rapidly suffocating international trade. 

It has been a long road of progress since the June night 


in 1934 on which the Trade Agreements Act was signed. 
Up to last summer, some 30 bilateral agreements had been 
negotiated under its authority, and our tariffs and those 
of the other countries were appreciably reduced. But much 
still remained to be done. There were important countries 
with which we had no agreements, there were few tariff 
reduction agreements between other countries, and many of 
our tariffs were still unnecessarily high. 

So, on the invitation of the United States, and under the 
sponsorship of the United Nations, twenty-three nations met 
together last summer at Geneva to negotiate for the reduc- 
tion of their tariffs, to facilitate their imports from each 
other. And after seven months of negotiation, they reached 
agreement—agreement on the tariff treatment of products 
which accounted prewar for over half the world’s inter- 
national trade! 

The total import trade of the Geneva countries in prod- 
ucts on which tariff action was taken was in the order of 
ten billion dollars prewar. The United States’ share of 
the import trade in these products was about a billion and 
three-quarters dollars. 

The tariff concessions granted were of three kinds: re- 
ductions in rates of duty, binding of existing rates against 
increase and binding of duty-free status. The United States 
obtained reductions in duty from other countries on prod- 
ucts of principal interest to us accounting in 1939 for about 
500 million dollars of our exports. We granted reduction 
in duty on imports into the United States accounting in 
1939 for about 500 million dollars. We bound the exist- 
ing tariff rates on about 150 million dollars of imports 
and bound the duty-free status of about a billion one hun- 
dred million dollars of imports. We obtained corresponding 
concessions for our exports of approximately the same mag- 
nitude. 

The products on which we granted tariff concessions in 
the Geneva Agreement and in the thirty trade agreements 
which preceded it included those which are competitive with 
our domestic production as well as those which are not. 

A few segments of the American economy argue that the 
Geneva Agreement and the Trade Agreements program 
generally will ruin them by permitting a flood of “cheap 
foreign goods” into the United States market. One has 
only to talk to a few people from other countries to realize 
that the rest of the world is even more fearful of the effect 
upon their industries of a “flood” of imports from the 
United States. They recognize that our labor is more highly 
paid than theirs but they know also that it is better trained, 
better housed, better fed and better educated, better equipped 
with machines, hence much more productive. Time and 
again the fears thus voiced in the United States have proved 
to be groundless. 

In 1945, the House Ways and: Means Committee took 
note of these claims and wrote in its majority report: 


“Why are these claims made if it is true that they 
cannot be substantiated. The Committee has discovered 
that, with few exceptions, the sole basis has been the 
fact that imports of the products concerned have in- 
creased, which increases the claimants considered were in- 
jurious per se. The Committee discovered, in case after 
case, where such a claim of injury had been made, that 
the same conditions which made increased imports profit- 
able also made possible a considerably increased domestic 
production. Under these circumstances, imports did not 
displace but supplemented the output of our industries 
in an expanded market in which prices were usually as 
good or better than before. 

_ “To take the position, as many of these industries have, 
that substantial exclusion of the imports would have 
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meant still greater domestic production is to assume, con- 
trary to all experience, that exclusion could be carried 
out as a general policy with no effect on the size of the 
domestic demand. If we have learned anything from our 
experience during the depression, when we had virtually 
100 per cent of a very poor market, it is that a reason- 
ably free flow of international trade is one essential con- 
dition to the existence of an expanding domestic market.” 


The truth is that demand is never static. More goods at 
lower prices produce more sales. More sales produce more 
income. More income produces more demand. And in- 
creased demand in great volume is coming from another 
source, because since 1940 our numbers in the United States 
have increased by 13,700,000, making a total United States 
population of over 145 million. Present predictions indi- 
cate an even greater increase to come, since it is estimated 
that by 1975 the population in this country will number 
between 166 and 185 million. A logical consequence of 
this increased population will be higher levels of produc- 
tion and demand in this country, and supplies of goods 
greater than in the past will be called for by these future 
Americans. 

But quite aside from these important general factors in 
the situation the competitive aspect of imports is positively 
and specifically dealt with in the administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act. After the facts have been ascertained by 
study and public hearing concessions in our trade agree- 
ments are tailored to meet particular situations and to safe- 
guard domestic producer interests. Some concessions are 
effective only during a particular season, when our pro- 
ducers may be largely out of the market. Others apply 
only to a limited quantity of imports, all other imports con- 
tinuing to pay the original rate. Others apply only to im- 
ports over a certain value, or to products of a certain type. 
Still others combine several of these devices for facilitating 
the maximum increase in imports with a minimum adverse 
effect on domestic producer interests. 

And to make assurance doubly sure, an escape clause is 
now being incorporated in all our trade agreements. Under 
this clause, if it is found after study that as a result of un- 
foreseen developments and of a tariff concession, a product 
is being imported in such increased quantities and under 
such conditions as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers, the concession may be withdrawn or 
modified for such time and to such extent as may be neces- 
sary to prevent or remedy the injury. If this is done, of 
course, other countries affected may withdraw substantially 
equivalent concessions. 

I have described in some detail the part that imports 
play in our national economy, and I have described the 
mechanism of the Trade Agreements Act which we have 
used for so long to help increase our imports as well as 
our exports. You have heard from other speakers here the 
vast importance to the United States of our foreign trade, 
both ways. I have described some aspects of the great step 
towards facilitating international trade taken by the twenty- 
three countries assembled last summer at Geneva. I would 
like now to comment briefly on the special significance of 
our every action in the field of international trade today. 

It is very fitting that we should be considering these 
problems at this particular time. For the world is making 
up its mind just now as to the direction in which interna- 
tional trade should go. And the United States must soon 
make an important and symbolic decision on this question 
when the Congress considers the President’s request for a 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act for a further period 
of three years. 






After World War II economic conditions were chaotic 
in the extreme. Not only was there tremendous physical 
destruction of facilities for production, transportation and 
communications, but there was also destruction of intangi- 
bles, such as breaking of business channels and liquidation 
of foreign investments. Shortages of food, clothing, ferti- 
lizer, raw materials and machinery are still the rule. And 
during the war techniques for the control of trade by gov- 
ernments had been brought to a high degree of perfection. 
In almost every country imports and exports are being con- 
trolled by government as to quantity, source and destina- 
tion. International trade has been turning towards bilateral- 
ism and control. 

Positive action on a wide scale was needed to reverse 
this trend and start trading nations moving again in the 
direction of multilateral international trade. No one na- 
tion, not even the United States, was powerful enough to 
accomplish this alone. It was important to act before the 
patterns of bilateralism and control had become too perma- 
nently fixed. 

So the United States took the lead in an effort to secure 
international agreement that world trade would take its 
course along the broadening highway of multilateralism 
and equality of treatment rather than down the ever nar- 
rowing road of bilateralism, barter and political preference. 
In 1945 we put forward for the consideration of the peoples 
of the world our Proposals for the Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment. After three international confer- 
ences these have ripened into a Charter for an International 
Trade Organization agreed upon by the representatives of 
54 nations at the conference just concluded at Havana. We 
also asked a large group of other nations to negotiate with 
us and with each other for the reduction of tariffs and the 
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limitation and regulation of the use of other trade barriers. 
This invitation resulted in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

I have given you an idea of the scope of tariff action taken 
in the General Agreement. In addition to tariff conces- 
sions, the General Agreement, like the trade agreements 
which we have previously negotiated, contains provisions 
designed to establish a liberal and multilateral trade policy, 
and to prevent the parties to the agreement from cancelling 
out the concessions by the use of discriminatory and re- 
strictive measures. These provisions are aimed to prevent or 
limit the use of restrictive import quota systems, exchange 
controls and discriminatory internal taxes and regulations. 
They require the non-discriminatory administration of cus- 
toms procedures and state-trading enterprises. Rules for 
customs valuation are established. Unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment is to be applied by all the signa- 
tories so that no one country will receive more favorable 
treatment than any other. Exceptions are of course made 
to allow for the current extreme shortages of foreign ex- 
change abroad and for other legitimate deviations. When 
you realize that the nations at Geneva account for over 
three-quarters of the world’s international trade, you will 
understand what a step has been taken in turning the course 
of world trade away from bilateralism and control and to- 
wards expansion, competition, and equality of opportunity. 

This unprecedented achievement in the field of interna- 
tional ecbnomic agreement was negotiated by the United 
States under the authority of the Trade Agreements Act, 
which expires on June 12. The President has asked the 
Congress to renew this tried and tested instrument of our 
foreign economic policy, already four times renewed, for a 
further period of three years. Why? 
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There were only twenty-three countries at Geneva. It is 
important to bring many other countries into the General 
Agreement. To do so they must negotiate reductions in 
their tariffs with the Geneva countries. The President 
needs the trade-agreements authority to participate in these 
negotiations. 

If he does not have effective authority to negotiate be- 
cause of failure to renew the Act in appropriate form, we 
will simply have to say to countries wishing to come into 
the Agreement that it is uncertain whether we can give 
effect to the results of any negotiation. Since the trade of 
most countries with the United States is highly significant 
to them, they will hesitate to come in on this basis. We 
will be keeping friendly countries out of this cooperative 
economic effort. 

In the European Recovery Program we are embarking 
on a tremendous effort to help the countries of Western 
Europe get back on their feet. The program recognizes the 
elementary fact that one of the prerequisites to their stay- 
ing on their feet is to reduce the barriers to their trade 
between each other and between themselves and the rest of 
the world. They should get into a position to earn their 
own way by selling their goods. The reduction of their 
tariffs on each other’s goods and the extension of tariff re- 
ductions in their trade with the rest of the world is one 
good way of enabling them to pay their own way. In 1947 
our exports to Europe exceeded our imports by nearly five 
billion dollars. We do not expect to close this gap com- 
pletely by imports. Europe simply won’t have the goods 
available for a long time. We can help close it by tourist 
expenditures, and also by buying the services which they 
have to offer, such for example, as shipping. But the best 
way to close that gap is by imports, which give our people 
things they need, which give many of our people direct em- 
ployment, which establish a market for our goods abroad, 
and which maintain nations who think and feel as we do on 
a self-sustaining basis, bound to us by the friendly ties of 
mutually satisfactory trade. We should not, just as we 
embark on the European Recovery Program, give up our 
ability to participate with these countries in working out 
arrangements by which they can more completely pay their 
own way. 

But most important of all, the Trade Agreements Act is 
a symbol to the rest of the world of United States’ willing- 
ness to participate in international economic cooperation. 
Its first enactment, fourteen years ago, marked the reversal 
of the policy of economic isolationism which we pursued 
after World War I. Any action which could be interpreted 
as a repudiation by the United States of the trade-agree- 
ments policy would be considered by other nations as equally 
symbolic, and would jeopardize United States leadership 
in the fight for the kind of economic world in which we 
believe and in which private enterprise and free competition 
can continue. 

Let us face facts: The economic system we believe in is 
on trial. It is being challenged by the Communist world 
as unworkable and as leading inevitably to disintegration 
and collapse, depression and despair. Many non-Commu- 
nist nations are doubtful whether the conduct of interna- 
tional trade can safely be entrusted to competition and pri- 
vate enterprise in the world of today or the world they see 
ahead for tomorrow. We believe that it can. And with the 
United States as a rallying point, other nations are pre- 
pared to give multilateral trade a try. So we must prove 
that our system will work. Nations that believe in freedom 
must come closer together economically as well as politically. 
We must keep and we must use every instrument to en- 
courage and facilitate their doing so. 
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